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DAFFODILS 

I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud 

That  floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hills, 
When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 

A  host  of  golden  daffodils; 
Bes'de  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees, 
Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze. 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 
And  twinkle  on  the  milky  way. 

They  stretched  in  never-ending  line 
Along  the  margin  of  a  bay: 

Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance. 

Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

The  waves  beside  them  danced;  but  they 
Ouidid  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee: 

A  poet  could  not  be  but  gay. 
In  such  a  jocund  company: 

I   gazed — and    gazed — but   little    thought 

What  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought. 

For  oft,  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 
In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood. 

They  flash  upon  that  Inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  -solitude; 

And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills. 

And  dances  with  the  daffodUs 

— WoriswortTi. 


O.  HENRY:     HIS  LIFE  AND  ART 

Address  Before  the  O.  Henry  Club  of  the  .°tate 

Normal  and  Industrial  College,  March  II,  1916, 

By  Archibald  Henderson 

It  is  eminently  fitting  that  the  people 
of  Greensboro  should  express  in  enduring 
form  the  perfect  tribute  to  the  native 
genius  who  evoked  the  laughter  of  a 
naticn  and  touched  the  heart  of  a  world. 
And  yet  no  one  locality,  with  local  or 
provincial  pride,  is  entitled  to  boast  that 
from  its  soil  and  out  of  its  life  was  the 
artist,  "0.  Henry,"  created  and  moulded. 
In  an  unique  sense,  his  stories  are  a 
part  of  all  that  he  had  seen,  of  all  whom 
he  had  known,  of  all  tte  strange  and 
familiar  places  that  he  had  visited  in  his 
nomadic  wanderings.  North  Carolina 
has  the  honor  of  being  the  state  of  his 
hirth  and  his  last  resting  place.  Greens- 
boro, his  birth  place,  cherishes  tte  mem- 
ory of  this  son  of  Guilford,  born  on  Sep- 
tember the  eleventh,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-two.  His  father.  Dr.  Algerncn 
Sidney  Porter,  was  a  physician  of  skill 
and  distinction;  his  mother,  Mary  J&ne 
Virginia  Swaim,  was  a  devotee  of  litera- 
ture, and  certain  of  her  poems  appeared 
in  TJie  Greensboro  Patriot,  at  one  time 
edited  by  her  father,  William  Swaim. 
His  grandmother  on  the  paternal  side 
was  a  sister  of  Governor  Jonathan  Worth 
of  North  Carolina,  who  once  said,  in  a 
private  letter,  that  so  tar  as  he  had  ever 
heard,  there  was  "not  a  blemish  spot 
upon  any  of  the  race  as  to  her  integrity 


and  honor."  Left  motherless  at  the  age 
of  three,  he  was  reared  by  his  aunt,  Miss 
Evelina  Porter,  a  woman  of  powerful  in- 
dividuality and  striking  ability  as  a 
teacher.  With  the  exception  of  a  term 
or  two  at  graded  school,  young  Porter 
received  his  early  education  under  the 
tutelage  of  his  "Aunt  Lina";  and  the 
books  habitually  read  to  him  by  his  aunt 
during  the  recess  hour  went  far  to  de 
velop  his  taste  tor  reading  and  love  of 
good  tcoks.  The  school  cnildren,  who 
gathered  at  Miss  Lena's  on  Friday  nights, 
customarily  indulged  in  a  game  of  story- 
telling, one  of  the  party  besirning  the 
story  and  each  in  turn  taking  up  the 
thread  of  the  narrative  until  it  was  con- 
cluded. It  is  not  fanciful  to  surmise  that 
In  this  innocent  and  amusing  game  his 
talent  for  narrative  and  his  idiosyncrasy 
for  the  unexpected  dSnouement  first  found 
its  original  impulse.  After  the  thorough 
schooling  with  its  spur  to  literary  aspi- 
ration given  him  by  his  aunt,  young 
Porter  attended  the  academy;  but  in  the 
light  of  the  man's  own  Bohemian  nature, 
we  may  be  sure  that  he  learned  more 
from  his  private  reading  than  from  his 
more  rigidly  prescribed  studies.  "I  did 
more  reading  between  my  thirteenth  and 
my  nineteenth  years,"  he  once  naively 
confessed,  "than  I  have  done  in  all  the 
years  since.  And  my  taste  was  much 
better  then.  I  used  to  read  nothing  but 
classics.  Burton's  'Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly' and  Lane's  translation  of  the 
'Arabian  Nights'  were  my  favorites." 

After  bis  days  of  schooling  were  over, 
he  found  employment  as  prescription 
clerk  in  the  drug  store  of  his  uncle,  Clarke 
Porter.  In  the  genial,  easy-going  ways 
of  the  South,  the  local  celebrities  fre- 
quented the  drug  store  and  furnis'hed 
young  Porter  with  innumerable  oppor- 
tun't'es  for  observing  many  rare  and 
unique  tvpes  of  humanity.  This  "thin, 
dark-haired  boy  with  the  observant  eye" 
cherished  throughout  his  boyhood  days, 
according  to  his  own  confession,  "an  in- 
tense desire  to  be  an  artist,"  Though  he 
never  became  a  professional  cartoonist, 
young  Porter  early  displayed  in  his  pic- 
tures of  local  scenes  and  celebrities  that 
power  of  minute  and  pointed  characteri- 
zation so  manifest  in  his  literary  thumb- 
nail sketches  in  later  years.  "One  day," 
relates  Mr.  C.  D.  Benbow,  of  Greensboro, 
"a  farmer  walked  into  the  drug  store  and 
asked  for  Mr.  Clarke  Porter.  Will  knew 
the  man's  face  but  could  not  place  him. 
Therefore,  he  told  him  to  sit  down  and 
wait  until  his  uncle  arrived.  The  fellow 
took  a  seat.  Will  went  to  the  rear  of  the 
store  and  made  a  likeness  of  him  so 
that  he  could  show  it  to  his  uncle.  On 
returning,  after  the  caller  had  gone,  Mr. 
Porter   examined   the   picture,   and    said. 


'Why,  yes,  Will,  that  man  sold  me  some 
canteloupes  and  I  owe  him  fifty  cents.' 
That  was  the  sort  of  artist  he  was." 

"I  was  born  and  raised  in  No'th  Ca'lina 
and  at  eighteen  went  to  Texas  and  ran 
wild  on  the  prairies.  Wild  yet,  but  not 
so  wild" — this  is  0.  Henry's  quaint  auto- 
biography. When  in  March,  ISSl,  because 
it  was  thought  the  close  confinement  in 
the  drug  store  was  undermining  his 
health,  he  joined  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  K.  Hall 
on  their  journey  to  Texas,  to  visit  their 
sons,  Richard  and  Lee  Hall,  of  Texas- 
ranger  fame,  many  of  his  friends  thought 
he  was  making  a  great  mistake  to  turn 
cowboy,  since  he  had  upon  him  all  the 
ear-marks  of  a  great  cartoonist.  The 
loss  of  this  jovial,  popular  boy  was  dis- 
tinctly felt.  He  had  endeared  himself 
to  many  friends  in  Greensboro  and  by 
his  clever  caricatures  and  dramatic  de- 
piction of  local  characters,  had  contribut- 
ed greatly  to  the  gaiety  of  the  drug  store 
entourage. 

During  his  early  days  in  Texas,  this 
slight,  pallid,  an»mic  boy,  taciturn,  facile 
with  his  pen,  went  to  live  as  a  member 
of  the  family  of  Mr.  Richard  Hall  in 
La  Salle  County.  Through  association 
with  the  cultured  Mrs.  Hall  and  access 
to  her  fine  library,  he  became  an  omniv- 
orous reader — devouring  with  relish  light 
and  classic  fiction,  history,  biography, 
poetry,  science.  One  of  the  diversions  of 
those  days  was  a  minute  study  of  Web- 
ster's Dictionary,  whereby  he  laid  the 
foundations  for  his  extensive  vocabulary; 
and  in  secret  he  put  on  paper  stories 
which  Mrs.  Hall  pronounced  as  inte'est- 
ing  as  any  ever  written  by  Rider  Hag- 
gard. I  have  heard  one  of  his  relatives 
relate  that  nothing  delighted  Porter  so 
much  as  to  "stump"  his  friends  on  spell- 
ing— his  favorite  poser  being  tic  doul- 
oureux. The  Spanish  language  fascinate 
ed  him;  and  within  a  short  time  he  not 
only  became  the  best  speaker  of  "greas- 
er" Spanish  on  the  ranch,  but  also  learned 
to  write  and  speak  pure  Spanish.  Though 
he  always  destroyed  his  stories,  he  was 
busy  with  his  pencil  and  sent  cartoons 
back  to  his  friends  in  North  Carolina. 
His  fame  as  an  illustrator  soon  reached 
the  ears  of  Mr.  John  Maddox,  who  per- 
suaded him  to  draw  forty  illustrations 
for  a  book  of  reminiscences  then  writing 
by  his  friend,  Mr.  Joe  Dixon,  a  man  of 
wide  and  varied  experience.  Seized  with 
"stage-fright"  Dixon  at  the  last  moment 
dropped  the  manuscript  of  his  book. 
Carbonate  Days,  into  the  Colorado  River 
and  fled  to  the  wilds  of  the  Rockies. 
Regaining  courage,  Dixon  soon  returned 
to  Austin  and,  to  placate  Mr.  Maddox, 
wrote  a  burlesque  called  "An  Arrested 
Movement  in  Southern  Literature."  This 
skit,  which  was  also  illustrated  by  Porter, 
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described  with  racy  humor  his  brief  ca- 
reer as  a  novelist  and  the  irreparable  loss 
to  Southern  literature  in  the  destruction 
of  the   manuscript  of   Carbonate  Days. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Porter  went  lo 
Austin  to  live  with  the  family  of  Mr. 
Joe  Harrell;  and  during  his  sojourn  was 
Uookkeeper  in  Mr.  HarreU's  cigar  storR. 
In  the  autumn  of  ISSd,  he  became  hook- 
keeper  for  Maddox  Brothers  and  Ander- 
son, at  that  time  perhaps  the  leading  real 
estate  firm  in  Texas.  He  is  remembeied 
by  his  friends  in  Austin  as  an  inveteraie 
storyteller;  and  the  tales  that  he  told 
were  quaint,  comical,  and  invariably  tip- 
ped with  an  unexpected  denouement.  One 
of  his  fi  lends  testified  that  he  "lived  in 
an  atmosphere  of  adventure  that  was 
the  product  of  his  own  imagination.' 
Once,  when  asked  why  he  never  read 
fiction.  Porter  replied:  "It's  all  tame  as 
compared  with  the  romance  in  my  own 
lite."  In  1SS6  and  for  several  years 
thereafter  he  occupied  a  position  in  the 
State  L;;nd  Office  as  assistant  compiling 
draughtsman;  for  a  time,  when  that  po- 
sition failed  him,  he  became  a  clerk  in 
a  drug  store;  and  a  little  later  (1S90)  he 
became  paying  and  receiving  teller  in  the 
old  First  National  Bank  of  Austin.  Dur- 
ing his  Incumbency  at  the  Land  Office, 
he  made  a  successful  investment  in  "stray 
land";  and  with  some  ($250.00)  of  the 
money  thus  earned  he  purchased  of  W. 
C.  Brann  the  afterwards  notorious  maga- 
zine. The  Iconoclast.  Brann  bought  back 
the  inimitable  name  after  only  two  is- 
sues of  The  Iconoclast  had  appeared  un- 
der Porter's  editorship;  and  the  first 
number  of  Porter's  rechristened  paper, 
The  Rolling  Stone,  was  published  in  Aus- 
tin on  April  28,  1894.  This  paper,  which 
flourished  duiing  the  years  1S9-1  and  ISaTi 
and  attained  a  circulation  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred copies,  was  a  comic  weekly  touching 
off  current  events  and  instinct  with  the 
spirit  of  caricature  and  burles-'jue.  "Dixie" 
Daniels,  who  for  a  time  assisted  him  in 
editing  it,  has  described  Porter  as  one  of 
the  most  versatile  men  he  had  ever  met 
— a  man  "who  could  write  remarkably 
clever  stuff  under  all  circumstances  anu 
was  a  good  hand  at  sketching."  The 
satires  on  local  customs  and  institutions, 
the  burlesques  on  popular  novels,  notably 
"Tictocq,  the  Great  French  Detective"  in 
burlesque  of  "Monsieur  Lecocq",  which  is 
excruciatingly  funny,  and  the  interviews 
with  leading  political  figures  of  the  day 
are  characteristic  of  the  best  work  ol 
Porter  during  this  period.  The  wit  and 
cleverness  of  the  paper  caught  the  at- 
tention and  won  t'he  praise  of  such  na- 
tional celebrities  as  Bill  Nye  and  John 
Kendricks  Bangs.  Political  attacks  upon 
the  Callahan  administration  in  San  An- 
tonio, into  which  Poiter  allowed  him- 
self to  be  drawn,  as  well  is  business  dif- 
ficulties in  which  he  became  involved, 
resulted  in  the  discontinuance  of  The 
Rolling  Stone  on  April  27,  1895. 

It  w:is  during  the  period  of  his  editor- 
ship of  The  Rolling  Stone  that  Porter 
may  be  said  to  have  done  his  first  sus- 
tained work  as  a  writer.  In  a  barn  in 
his  back-yard,  which  he  had  fitted  up  as 


a  study,  he  spent  a  large  part  of  each 
day  reading  and  writing;  and  when  this 
barn  was  burned  in  1912  there  went  up 
in  flames  the  best  testimony  cf  Porter's 
literary  tastes  of  that  period — a  library 
of  more   than   a  thousand   volumes. 

The  marriage  of  Porter  to  -Miss  Athol 
Estes  in  1887 — though  darkened  by  the 
fear  cf  the  young  girl's  mother,  Mrs.  P. 
G.  Roach,  that  she  had  inherited  the 
tuberculosis  from  which  Mr.  Estes  died 
— proved  to  be  a  happy  one.  In  October, 
1895,  Porter  and  his  family  moved  to 
Houston,  to  accept  a  position  on  the  Post 
ottered  him  by  the  editor,  Col.  R.  M 
Johnson.  After  working  for  two  weeks 
at  a  salary  of  fifteen  dollars  a  week,  his 
salary  was  increased  by  five  dollars,  and 
two  weeks  later  it  was  raised  to  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  week — a  salary  which  he 
himself  regarded  at  the  time  as  "quite 
munificent."  The  first  title  of  his  col- 
umn, "Some  Postscripts  and  Pencillings," 
was  soon  abbreviated  to  "Some  Post- 
scripts," under  wTiich  title  his  writings 
soon  became  widely  read  and  praised. 
Col.  Johnson  at  this  time  remarked  to 
him:  "My  boy,  within  five  years  you'll 
be  earning  a  hundred  dollars  a  week  on 
a  New  York  newspaper." 

This  prosperity  came  to  an  abrupt  end. 
Spurred  by  the  touch  of  harsh  fortune 
he  went  to  New  Orleans,  in  July,  1896. 
Here  he  worked  at  odd  jobs  and  felt  the 
loneliness  of  the  man  who  is  "down  and 
out."  He  now  began  for  the  first  time 
to  turn  his.  talent  to  account  by  submit- 
ting stories  to  the  popular  magazines. 
Seeking  a  nom  de  guerre,  he  casually 
picked  up  a  newspaper,  and  the  account 
of  a  fashionable  ball  which  it  contained 
furnished  him  the  name  "Henry."  For 
initial,  he  chose  0 — because  it  was  the 
easiest  of  all  letters  to  write!  It  was 
inevitable  that  this  provocative  and  ex- 
■clamatory  0  should  not  long  go  unchal- 
lenged. In  answer  to  the  query  of  an 
inquisitive  editor.  Porter  replied  with  all 
the  mock  solemnity  of  a  Roman  augur 
that  0  stood  for  Olivier,  the  French  of 
Oliver.  In  consequence,  some  of  his  ear- 
lier stories  actually  appeared  with  the 
signature:    "Olivier    Henry." 

Soou  after  tliis,  that  rara  avis,  "a  friend 
with  a  little  money,"  inveigled  Porter  in- 
to joining  him  in  a  trip  to  Central  Amer- 
ica, whither  he  was  bound  with  the  in- 
tention of  going  into  the  fruit  business. 
There  was  not  enough  money  between 
them  to  enable  them  to  remain  long 
enough  in  Central  America  to  le:iin  the 
"whole  secret  of  the  little  banana's  devel- 
opment"; the  banana  plantation  vanished 
into  thin  air,  and  Porter  drifted  back  to 
Texas.  While  in  Central  America,  though 
he  saw  no  revolutions,  he  took  an  ab- 
sorbing interest  in  localities  which,  in 
their  care-free  irresponsibility,  weie  rem- 
iniscent of  that  "East  of  Suez"  of  which 
Kipling  so  lovingly  speaks.  His  life 
seemed  to  be  drifting  on  quite  aimlessly, 
as  he  "knocked  around  among  the  con- 
suls and  the  refugees"  trying  to  keep 
cool,  sipping  refreshing  beverages,  and 
hearing  innumerable  yarns  of  the  opera 
boufte  existence  that  is  comically  played 


out  in  certain  of  the  South  American 
republics.  In  reality  he  was  acquiring 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  peculiar 
atmosphere,  exotic,  unique,  which  he  af- 
terwards reproduced  with  such  a  mixture 
of  veracity  and  caricature  in  his  first 
marked  success.  Cabbages  and  Kings 
(1904). 

Upon  his  return  to  Austin  in  Febru- 
ary, 1897,  Porter  found  his  wife  seriously 
ill;  and  until  her  death  on  July  27,  1897. 
he  was  scarcely  a  moment  from  her  bed- 
side. Little  is  known  of  his  life  in  Ohio 
during  the  next  two  or  three  years;  cer- 
tain it  is  that  he  spent  nine  months  after 
July,  1901,  in  Pittsburgh  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  G.  Roach,  the  maternal 
grandparents  of  his  only  daughter,  Mar- 
garet, born  in  1889,  who  was  then  living 
with  them.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  his  brilliant  stories  so  attracted  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Oilman  Hall,  the  editor 
of  Ainslee's  Magazine,  that  he  offered 
Porter  one  hundred  dollars  apiece  for 
twelve  stories  and  advised  him  to  move 
to  New  York.  In  1902  William  Sidney 
Porter  entered  New  York  and  likewise 
entered  definitely  upon  a  career  familiar 
to  millions  through  his  masterly  ^ort 
stories.  On  November  27,  1907,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Sarah  Lindsay  Coleman, 
of  Asheville,  North  Carolina.  Only  two 
years  of  true  happiness  were  his  portion. 
William  Sidney  Porter  died  in  New  York 
City  on  June  5,  1910.  He  sleeps  in  th€ 
heart  of  the  mountains  he  loved  so  well. 
His  fame  belongs  to  North  Carolina,  to 
America,   and  to  the  world. 


THE  EVANGELINE  COUNTRY 

MELVILLE  V.  FOBT 

It  Longfellow  had  never  written  Evan- 
geline we  would  never  have  planned  our 
summer  vacation  trip  to  Nova  Scotia. 
Bank  looks,  guide  books  and  maps  were 
eagerly  consulted  for  several  weeks  be- 
fore smarting.  We  refreshed  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  high  tides  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  and  wondered  if  it  was  really  true 
that  the  rise  of  the  tide  made  the  falls 
of  St.  John  river  "reverse."  We  deter- 
mined to  see  for  ourselves,  and  so  we 
made  St.  John.  New  Brunswick,  our  first 
stopping  place  in  Canada.  After  register- 
ing at  the  hotel  we  told  the  clerk  what  we 
had  come  to  see.  He  looked  up  for  us 
the  time  of  tides  and  told  us  that  there 
was  a  d'fterence  of  twenty-five  feet  be- 
tween high  and  low  tide.  At  the  hour 
for  low  tide  we  got  in  a  street  car  and 
went  out  a  few  miles  from  the  city,  and 
there  was  the  river  flowing  toward  the 
sea  over  a  rocky  ledge  about  twenty  feet 
high,  making  very  beautiful  falls.  The 
next  day  at  high  tide  we  made  the  same 
trip  and  there,  apparently  was  the  same 
river,  but  the  tide,  risen  twenty-five  feet, 
with  the  whole  Atlantic  Ocean  back  of  it, 
was  pushing  the  water  up  the  river  and 
over  the  rocks,  making  the  falls  "re- 
verse." On  our  first  Sunday  morning  as 
we  went  down  to  breakfast,  we  asked  for 
a  newspaper.  We  were  told  that  papers 
were  not  printed  there  on  Sunday,  and 
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as  no  trains  ran  on  that  day  none  came 
from  "Lhe  States."  You  should  have 
heard  the  American  men  grumble  because 
they  could  not  hear  from  their  favorite 
baseball  league. 

We  had  planned  to  leave  St.  John  that 
afternoon,  but  when  we  asked  about  the 
boat  we  were  again  reminded  that  it  was 
Sunday,  and  no  boats,  and  so  we  con- 
tented ourselves  with  spending  another 
night  there,  and  left  the  next  morning  for 
Digby,  a  quaint  little  fishing  village  in 
Nova  Scotia.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  saw 
enough  cod  fish  drying  on  rocks  all  over 
the  villag'e,  in  the  short  time  that  we 
•were  there  to  supply  the  market  indefi- 
nitely. The  teautitul  oxen,  which  seam- 
ed to  us  to  be  the  beast  of  burden  through- 
out Nova  Scotia,  were  especially  noticed. 
Their  yokes  are  very  different  from  ours. 
A  heavy  wooden  beam  is  laid  just  back 
of  the  horns:  this  is  strapped  to  the 
horns  by  leather  straps  gaily  decorated 
■with  brass  tr'mmings,  and  it  seems  that 
they  pull  with  their  heads  rather  than 
their  shoulders. 

Twice  we  were  reminded  of  the  hon- 
est simplicity  of  the  people.  We  went 
into  a  small  shop  to  look  at  some  baskets. 
Not  having  our  money  accessible,  we  said 
that  we  would  come  again  to  get  them 
The  woman  insisted  that  we  take  the 
things  and  come  in  and  pay  her  when 
we  passed  that  way  again.  As  we  were 
leaving  Digby  we  asked  the  driver  of  our 
carriage  to  put  our  bags  out  at  the  sta- 
tion as  we  were  going  into  some  of  the 
shops  before  our  train  left.  He  set  them 
out  on  the  station  platform  and  got  up 
on  his  seat  to  drive  off.  We  felt  almost 
ashamed  of  our  quest'on,  "Was  our  bag- 
gage safe  there?"  when  he  answered, 
"Perfectly  safe  Who  on  earth  would 
touch  it?"  Need  I  add  that  our  bags 
were  rieht  there  when  we  returned  ar 
hour  later?  Digby  illustrates  the  fact  that 
history  which  makes  travel  interesting 
is  not  all  written,  and  that  the  best  part 
of  some  trips  is  meeting  the  people  now 
living,  and  observing  things  that  happen 
under  our  own  eyes. 

From  Digty  we  went  to  Wolfville, 
which  is  the  stopping  place  for  seeing 
"The  Land  of  Evangeline."  We  all  know 
how  for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  the  English  and  French  fought  for 
the  possession  of  Acadia,  the  "Land  of 
Plenty."  It  still  is  a  veritable  land  of 
plenty,  with  its  luxuriant  meadows,  great 
apple  orchards  stretching  all  over  the 
country  In  1713  it  was  ceded  to  the  Eng- 
lish. The  French  folks  found  it  hard 
to  submit  to  English  control  Their 
friends  called  it  patriotism.  The  English 
called  it  stubbornness,  especially  when 
a  peasant  refused  to  work  for  or  sell 
his  truck  to  them.  ThiT'gs  went  from 
bad  to  worse  until  in  1755  all  men  and 
boys  from  ten  years  up  were  summoned 
to  the  church  of  Grand  Pr§  and  told 
that,  by  order  of  the  king  all  houses, 
land  and  cattle  belonging  to  the  French 
were  to  be  confiscated  and  that  the  peo- 
ple were  to  be  deported  to  a  distant  land. 

About  six  thousand  men,  women  and 
children  embarked  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gasperean  river  and  were  sent  out  of 
their  country  forever.    It  is  this  historical 


fact  that  Longfellow  has  made  live  wher- 
ever "Evangeline"  is  read.  The  travel- 
ler may  be  a  bit  disappointed  at  first  at 
seeing  no  "forest  primeval,"  neither  is 
there  "murmuring  pines  and  hemlocks." 
These  have  disappeared  as  have  the  Aca- 
dians.  But  the  "dikes  that  the  hands  of 
the  farmers  had  raised  with  labours  in- 
cessant" to  "shut  out  the  turbulent  tides," 
were  to  be  seen  in  many  places.  Old 
foundations  of  many  buildings  were  point- 
ed out  to  us  and  there  are  being  con- 
stantly unearthed  many  interesting  relics 
of  these  interesting  people. 

In  this  little  inlet  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
called  the  Basin  of  Minas,  on  which 
Grand  Pre  is  situated,  the  tide  rises  to  a 
height  of  fifty  feet.  This  was  a  con- 
stant source  of  interest  to  me.  The  tide 
is  a  great  factor  in  the  commerce  of  the 
village;  the  fishermen  go  in  and  out  with 
the  tide  and  vessels  can  only  land  at  the 
docks  at  high  tide.  While  the  tide  is 
out,  the  bay  is  often  filled  with  farmers 
gathering  sea  weed  for  fertilizing  their 
crops.  The  small  streams  are  drained  of 
all  water  with  low  tide,  and  some  one 
said  in  seeing  this  that  he  never  realized 
before  how  much  water  added  to  the 
beauty  of  a  river. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  hearing 
that  Longfellow  never  visited  this  coun- 
try wh'ch  he  so  graphically  describes,  and 
so  I  realized  that  to  know  a  country  it  is 
not  necessary  to  take  money  and  trains 
and  boats  and  travel,  but  that  the  poorest 
of  us  can  enjoy  a  trip  to  a  foreign  land 
with  books  in  the  quiet  of  our  home. 

While  driving  one  day  over  the  Grand 
Pre  meadows  we  passed  under  some  beau- 
tiful old  willow  trees,  said  to  have  been 
planted  by  the  French.  Remembering 
that  willows  grow  easily  we  begged  a  few 
cuttings  to  bring  home.  I  wrapped  mine 
in  damp  cotton  and  kept  it  moist  all 
through  my  journeyings.  When  I  got 
home  a  few  weeks  later  there  were  t'uy 
white  rootlets  on  every  twig.  I  put  it  in 
a  pot  of  earth  and  kept  it  all  winter  Can 
you  imagine  my  pleasure  in  the  tiny 
green  leaves  that  came  out  in  the  spring? 
Mr.  Poust  gave  me  permission  to  plant  it 
on  the  campus.  I  calleu  the  a'tention 
of  the  Freshman  class  to  it  and  after 
much  searching  they  found  and  adopted 
it  for  their  class  tree  And  now  after 
two  years  one  can  easily  see  it  from  the 
side  walk  near  the  entrance  drive. 


THE  ALUMNAE  HOME 

JANE  SUMMERELL,  '10 

Are  you  one  of  those  fortunate  alum- 
nae who  have,  among  the  present  student 
body,  sisters  and  friends  whom  you  feel 
tree  to  visit  at  any  time?  If  so.  then 
this  article  may  not  particularly  concern 
you.  But  if  you  happen  to  belong  to  the 
large  class  of  former  students  whose 
stock  of  sisters  to  send  to  your  Alma  Ma- 
ter has  been  exhausted,  and  whose  work 
has  kept  you  from  returning  to  renew  old 
friendships  and  to  make  new  ones,  per- 
haps you  will  be  interested  in  what  is 
here  said  Or,  if  you  are  the  proud  moth- 
er of  several  young  Americans  whom  you 


would  like  to  introduce  to  the  College, 
and  whom  the  College  wishes  to  see — 
doubtless  there  is  a  message  here  for 
you. 

About  a  year  ago  the  Alumnae  Associ- 
ation decided  to  look  into  the  matter 
of  an  alumnae  home  here  on  the  campus. 
It  was  not  a  difficult  task  to  single  out 
the  building  best  adapted  for  that  pur- 
pose;, for  what  place  on  the  hill  is  dearer 
to  the  hearts  of  us  all  than  the  Old 
Infirmary?  Since  the  sick  among  us  have 
been  transferred  to  the  new  hospital,  why 
not  let  those  home-sick  for  college  away 
from  us  claim  this  building  as  their  own? 
Here  they  could  come  for  several  weeks 
to  refresh  themselves  mentally  and  s:ir- 
itually,  or  to  give,  out  of  their  experience, 
helpful  advice  to  their  younger  sisters 
struggling  with  the  ever-increasing  prob- 
lems of  our  institution.  At  commence- 
ment and  on  Founder's  Day,  the  home 
would  be  filled  with  many  who  feel  a  lit- 
tle timid  about  staying  in  the  dormi- 
tories, or  who  would  prefer  a  quieter  place 
for  the  College's  newest  grandchild.  And 
what  delightful  memories  would  be  re- 
vived of  dear  Doctor  Gove  and  her  pills, 
of  Miss  McAdams  and  her  thermometer, 
of  Mrs.  WooUard  and  her  mustard  plas- 
ters when  a  former  student  entered  her 
old  "Diphtheria  or  Tonsilitis  or  Measles 
Room!" 

Perhaps  one  room  in  the  building  might 
be  set  apart  as  a  memorial  room  to  our 
school-mother.  Miss  Kirkland.  Some  ot 
the  pictures  she  loved  could  be  hung  here, 
and  other  furnishings  introduced  to  make 
it  suggestive  ot  her  presence  still  among 
us.  Better  still  would  be  a  few  of  Miss 
Kirkland's  own  belongings — and  surely  no 
people  could  be  more  safely  trusted  to 
guard  them  than  her  own  girls. 

But  ths  is  air-castle  building  in  very 
truth.  We  do  not  have  the  building!  Dr. 
Foust  is  much  interested  in  our  plans, 
and  would  like  to  give  it  to  us;  but,  with 
the  crowded  conditions  at  the  College, 
there  can  be  no  immediate  assurance. 
However,  it  the  alumnae  will  man'fest 
the  proper  amount  of  enthusiasm  and  in- 
terest in  their  home,  and  press  their 
claims  upon  the  College  authorities,  It 
may  le  ours  some  day. 

So,  if  you  like  the  idea,  please  wr'te 
about  it  to  the  College,  please  talk  about 
it  to  your  class,  please  plan  for  it  in  your 
dreams.  But  please  don't  wait  for  the 
home  before  you  come  to  see  us.  It  may 
be  a  lorg  way  off  and  we  want  to  see  you 
"awful  bad  " 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The  Greensboro  Branch  of  the  South- 
ern Assocation  of  College  Women  has 
secured  a  scholarship  in  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity for  North  Carol-na  girls.  Students 
who  hold  degrees  from  the  State  Normal 
College  are  admited  on  certificate  to  the 
Junior  or  the  advanced  Junior  class.  The 
scholarship,  which  is  good  tor  tour  years, 
is  open  to  any  girl  in  North  Carolina 
whether  she  has  ever  been  to  college  or 
not.  Any  one  interested  in  this  scholar- 
ship may  write  to  Miss  Eva  Bryan,  State 
Normal  College,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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COMMENCEMENT 

The  commencement  of  1916  offers  much 
of  interest  for  former  students.  The 
alumnae  mealing  will  be  of  more  than 
usual  importance,  for  there  will  be  dis- 
cussed the  memor'al  tor  M'st  Kirkland, 
the  new  name  for  the  College  and  the 
method  by  which  women  may  be  secured 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  College. 
We  hope  that  the  alumnae  will  give  these 
three  problems  their  serious  considera- 
tion and  be  present  at  our  next  meeting 
to  help  solve  them.  Do  we  wish  to  place 
in  Kirkland  Hall  as  a  memor'al  of  Miss 
Kirkland  a  portrait,  which  will  probably 
be  a  poor  one,  or  a  simple  bronze  tablet? 
Do  we  wish  the  College  named  "The 
North  Carolina  S:ate  College  tor  Women" 
or  "Mclver  College?"  This  question  of  a 
new  name  for  the  College  is  one  of  vast 
importance.  Should  not  the  name  of  the 
College  give  it  an  individuality?  It  we 
select  the  name  "The  North  Carolina 
S'ate  College  tor  Women,"  we  will  call 
our  College  by  a  general  rather  than  an 
individual  name.  Furthermore,  there  is 
no  one  term  in  this  name  by  which  we 
may  designate  the  College  when  we  speak 
of  it  informally.  We  could  not  call  it 
"North  Carorna"  or  "Stale"  or  "Wo- 
men," and  this  inability  to  abbreviate  the 
name  of  the  College  would  be  very  in- 
convenient in  everyday  lite.  In  addition 
to  being  clumsy  this  name  is  meaning- 
less and  colorless. 

If.  however,  we  wish  to  choose  a  name 
that  is  full  ot  meaning  and  inspiration, 
that  will  arouse  the  ambitions  and  kin- 
dle the  aspirat'ons  ot  the  present  and  ot 
future  generations,  let  us  select  "Mclver 
College."  No  man  has  ever  done  a  work 
in  North  Carolina  tor  the  education  ot 
women  comparatle  wilh  the  work  ot 
Charles  Duncan  Mclver.  Dr.  Mclver,  a 
man  of  wonderful  power  and  personality, 
gave  himself  completely  to  cause  of  the 
education  of  women.  His  influence  lives 
very  powerfully  in  the  lives  ot  the  alum- 
nae who  knew  him  (and  to  these  alum- 
nae it  is  useless  to  say  one  word  in  fa- 
vor of  Mclver,  as  the  name  tor  the  Col- 
lege), and  his  influence  and  power  will 
continue  to  be  felt  indirectly  in  the  lives 


and  in  the  education  of  the  women  of 
North  Carolina  for  all  time.  In  tact,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  generally  conceded  that,  if  we 
choose  an  individual,  a  characterizing 
name,  Mclver  is  the  one  and  the  only 
one  to  be  chosen. 

The  queslions:  "Do  we  wish  represen- 
tation on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
College?"  and  "How  may  we  secure  this 
representation?"  have  been  before  us  for 
two  years.  We  should  like  very  much  to 
know  what  the  alumnae  think  about  this 
ma;ter.  Since  some  of  our  alumnae  will 
be  at  the  College  only  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day, there  will  be  an  informal  meet'ng 
Saturday  morning  when  they  may  come 
together  and  discuss  topics  of  interest 

But  of  far  greater  importance  than  the 
alumnae  meeting  will  be  the  pageant 
This  event,  in  the  preparation  of 
which  a  great  amount  of  time  and  thought 
has  been  expended,  will  give  hours  ot  de- 
light. It  is  needless  to  try  to  describe  in 
a  few  sentences  the  charms  and  pleas- 
ures of  the  Pageant.  Read  the  article  on 
"The  Coming  Pageant"  in  the  last  issue 
of  the  "News"  and  the  extract  from  the 
"Greensboro  Daily  News"  in  this  issue: 
then  come  yourselves  and  see  what  is 
meant  by  the  Normal  College  Pag?ant. 
J.  D. 


WOMAN  FOR  BOARD 

North  Carolina  women  have  largely 
made  the  State  Normal  College  what  it  is 
— a  tremendous  Southern  force.  By  this 
time  surely  they  are  qualified  to  furnish 
forth  from  all  the  state  at  least  one  mem- 
ber for  the  ruling  board  of  that  institu- 
tion. Why  not  elect  to  the  directorate  a 
woman?  We  have  heard  this  suggestion 
from  others — it  is  not  ours  originally — 
but  we  can  see  nothing  against  it  as  a 
proposition  and  many  things  in  its  favor. 
Hon.  T.  B.  Bailey,  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  board,  is  dead,  and 
in  his  death  one  ot  the  very  strongest 
members  of  the  directorate  was  lost.  The 
successor  to  him  should  be  a  strong  citi- 
zen— not  necessarily  a  man,  just  as  well  a 
woman.  There  are  a  halt  dozen  women 
any  one  can  call  to  mind  without  hesita- 
tion who  are  eminently  fitted  tor  the 
work.  We  know  that  there  are  hundreds 
who  could  quality.  Very  tew  graduates  of 
the  institution  but  who  would  be  sanely, 
helpfully  active  as  members  ot  such  a 
board — Tlte  Orecnshoro  Record. 


EXECUTIVE  POSTS   FOR  WOMEN 

The  Bureau  ot  Education  has  recently 
issued  a  directory  for  1915-'16,  which 
points  out  the  tact  that  women  hold 
many  executive  educational  positions  in 
the  United  States.  Of  the  12,000  conspic- 
uous positions  principally  ot  an  admin- 
istrative character,  2, .500  are  filled  by  wo- 
men. 


Faculty  and  students  are  glad  to  wel- 
come Dr.  and  Mrs.  Foust  home  again  af- 
ter several  weeks  spent  at  Hot  Springs, 
Ark. 


THOMAS  BRAXTON  BAILEY,  DIED 
JANUARY  25th,  1916 

Member   of  the   Board   of  Directors.    1903-1916; 

Chairman  of  the  executive  Committee, 

1910-1916 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  personal 
loss  that  this  faculty  records  the  death 
ot  Mr.  Thomas  Braxton  Bailey,  ot  Mocks- 
ville,  North  Carolina,  a  member  ot  our 
College  Board  of  Directors,  the  chairman 
ot  its  Executive  Committee,  and,  for 
more  than  fifteen  years,  one  of  the  In- 
stitution's most  loyal  friends  and  bene- 
factors. 

Mr.  Bailey  was  a  splendid  type  ot  the 
honored  and  useful  cit'zen.  An  able  law- 
yer and  very  successful  man  ot  business 
— his  legal  successes  did  not  render  hira 
hard  nor  his  increasing  wealth  unmindful 
of  the  finer  things  of  life.  He  guarded 
well  the  rights  of  his  clients  but  d=d  not 
forget  justice  and  charity.  He  made  lib- 
eral investments  of  time  and  money  in 
material  enterprises,  and  yet  was  none 
the  less  active  in  behalf  of  the  agencies 
of  personal  and  community  uplift — civic, 
fraternal,    edncat'onal,    and    religious. 

In  his  community,  Mr.  Bailey  was  recog- 
nized as  its  leading  citizen.  In  the 
course  ot  his  useful  lite  he  filled  many 
positions  ot  trust  and  honor — among 
them  City  Attorney  and  School  Commit- 
teeman, County  Representative  in  the 
State  Senate.  Chairman  ot  the  County 
Board  ot  Education,  Attorney  for  the 
North  Carolina  Midland  Railroad,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Mocksville  Furn-'ture  Com- 
pany and  ot  the  Bank  ot  Davie,  Director 
in  the  Wachovia  Loan  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, Trustee  of  Davidson  College,  a"! 
memfcer  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
State  Normal  and  Industrial  College 

Mr.  Bailey  was  also  an  honored  officer 
in  his  church  and  a  most  liberal  supporter 
ot  its  orphanage,  ministerial,  education- 
al and  mission  work. 

The  modesty  and  reserve  of  the  man 
were  such  as  to  effectually  conceal  from 
all  except  his  most  intima'e  associates 
the  extensiveness  ot  his  public  service 
and  the  widespread  nature  of  his  benefac- 
tions. The  WMns'on,  Raleish  and  States- 
ville  papers,  however,  b^ar  e'onuent 
testimony  to  his  liberality  and  statewide 
usefulness.  The  Masonic  Orphanage  at 
Oxford  gives  public  expression  to  its  grat- 
itude tor  h's  to'^tering  cp.re  ot  t'lat  insti- 
tution. The  Barium  Springs  Orphanage 
declares  him  one  of  its  mo=t  liberal  sup- 
porters. The  religious  press  records  its 
apprec'ation  of  h'S  gifts  to  ministerial 
and  mission  funds,  and  a  correspondent  ot 
Davidson  Coll-ge  tells  ot  his  establish- 
ing a  permarent  scholarship  there  and  of 
liberal  contributions  made  to  tlie  endow- 
ment fund. 

In  one  of  the  most  trying  ordeals  this 
Col'ege  has  known,  the  fever  epidemic  ot 
1900,  Mr  Bailey  lost  h's  two  daughters, 
Sarah  and  Evelyn  As  a  memorial  to 
these  young  lives  he  built  and  furnished 
the  beautiful  room  so  constantly  used  by 
our  Young  Women's  Cbri=tian  Association. 
Mr.  Bailey  also  established  a  permanent 
scholarship  bearing  the  name  ot  his 
daughters.    The  interest  on  this  fund,  sup- 
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plemented  by  additional  contributions, 
has  met  the  expenses  o£  one  or  more 
students  annually.  Chiefly  through  his 
efforts,  too,  the  College  has  secured  a 
liberal  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  annual 
Masonic  picnic  at  Mocksville.  This  has 
been  devoted  to  defraying  the  expenses  of 
orphan  girls  at  this  Institution.  Our  Sec- 
retary reports  that  since  1903  we  have  re- 
ceived $1,715.00  from  this  source  and  that 
by  it  sixteen  young  women  have  been 
aided.  Our  friend  and  benefactor  thus 
lost  two  daughters  to  become  the  educa- 
tional father  of  many. 

In  his  labors  as  Director  and  Chairman 
of  our  Executive  Committee,  Mr.  Bailey 
has  been  a  source  of  quiet  strength  to 
the  President,  to  his  fellow  members  of 
the  Board,  and  to  all  the  larger  interests 
of  the  College.  The  Institution  has  had 
no  more  loyal  friend  nor  has  any  one 
served  it  more  modestly  or  self-effacingly 

For  this  life,  so  abundant  in  helpfulness 
to  humanity,  we  here  add  our  tribute  of 
gratitude  and  appreciation  Such  a  rec- 
ord we  feel  to  be  an  ever-living  benefac- 
tion, one  that  has  already  borne  rich  fruit 
and  that  will  continue  to  bless  increas- 
ingly the  generations  that  are  to  come. 
W.  C.  Smith. 


OUR  TRAINING  SCHOOL 


THE  STORY  OF  ITS  OEVELOPHENT 

(Being  chiefly  reminiscences^ 

NETTIE   M.    ALLEN.  '95 
Supervising  Teacher   1896-19t5 

When  the  editor  of  the  Alumnae  News 
asked  me  to  write,  from  firsthand  knowl- 
edge, a  short  history  of  the  Training 
School,  my  mind  leapt  back  over  the 
years  and  the  vision  came  to  me  of  tne 
bright-faced  Annie  Mclver,  one  of  the  ten 
very  young  "charter  members"  of  what 
was  then  called  the  Practice  and  Obser- 
vation School.  And  now  she  asks  me  to 
construct  a  story  of  that  same  school. 
The  position  is  reversed  now  and  I,  who 
once  said  to  her,  "Do,"  and  she  did,  can 
noi  do  less  than  -make  an  attempt  to  do 
her  bidd'ng.  The  service  Is  a  glad  one, 
however. 

In  the  first  catalog,  issued  by  the  State 
Normal  and  Industrial  College,  there  is 
this  statement  from  the  Department  of 
Pedagogy,  which  was  during  the  first  year 
in  charge  of  Dr  Mclver  and  Miss  Bod- 
die:  "Hereafter  there  will  be  an  obser- 
vption  school  connected  with  the  Institu- 
tion, where  small  children  will  be  taught 
according  to  scientific  methods,  and 
where  students  can  see  the  principles 
taught  in  the  classroom  put  into  actual 
practice  by  a  skillful  teacher" 

With  such  modcit  beginning  was  the 
present  up-to-date  Training  School  estab- 
r°hed  in  October,  1893,  with  Mr.  P.  P. 
C'axton,  now  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  as  Director,  and  Mrs.  Fan- 
nie Cox  Bell  as  teacher  of  the  class  of 
ten  children,  ranging  in  age  from  five  to 
eight  years,  none  having  attended  school 
before.  The  Seniors  were  required  to  do 
three  periods  of  work  a  week  in  this  Prac- 
tice and  Observation  School,  with  the 
privilege  of  observing  at  any  time.  That 


was  m.y  Junior  year  in  College,  and  I  re- 
call vividly  how  eager  we  were  for  our 
time  to  come  to  "teach  those  darling  lit- 
tle Practice  School  children."  The  Senior 
year  rolled  around  and  the  class  of  '95 
scrambled  for  place  and  position  in  the 
Practice  School,  then  numbering  fifteen 
children.  Miss  Jennie  W.  Bingham,  now 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Toy,  of  Cliapel  Hill,  was  the 
Supervisor  that  year.  The  chief  thing 
I  remem'ter  as  pupil-teacher  is  the  diffi- 
culty Mr.  Claxton  had  in  sub  dividing 
those  fifteen  pupils  into  "sections"  small 
enough  to  go  around  among  the  thirty 
Seniors.  The  School  was  then  conducted 
in  the  center  section  of  "The  Midway 
Dormitory,"  now  more  dignifiedly  called 
Guilford  Hall.  The  Commercial  Depart- 
ment of  the  College  occupied  the  north- 
ern end  of  the  building. 

As  the  college  community  built  up, 
more  famil'es  moving  into  the  district, 
at'endance  at  the  Practice  School  grew 
during  the  third  year  to  ninety,  growing 
pteadily  every  year  thereafter,  till  now 
it  numbers  about  four  hundred.  Each 
year  it  became  stronger  and  more  ef- 
fective, the  Seniors  being  required,  at- 
'  er  the  third  year,  to  teach  an  hour  each 
day  throughout  the  year. 

In  September,  1896,  I  began  work  in 
the  Practice  School  as  Supervisor  of  the 
third  grade,  with  fear  and  trembling,  but 
continued  in  it  with  ever  increasing  joy 
for  nine  years,  in  wh'ch  time  the  process 
of  its  development  was  steadOy  going  on 
toward  its  present  high  state  of  efliciency. 
There  were  daily — almost  hourly — prob- 
lems to  be  wrestled  with,  as  with  any  in- 
fant of  normal  growth.  The  temptation 
is  strong  to  mention  some  of  the  individ- 
ual pupils,  who  were  very  present  prob- 
lems to  many  a  timid  Senior.  It  would 
provoke  a  smile  from  many  an  alumna 
who  may  chance  to  see  this. 

In  1898  the  Practice  School,  which  till 
then  had  been  an  adjunct  of  the  College, 
became  an  integral  part  of  the  Greens- 
'."oro  School  System.  By  virtue  of  this 
change  in  administrat'on,  Mr.  G.  A. 
Grimsley,  Superintendent  of  the  City 
Schools,  became  its  General  Supervi^ior. 
The  enrollment  had,  by  this  time,  readied 
over  two  hundred.  The  School  had  long 
ago  crowded  out  of  "Midway"  all  other 
departments  of  instruction,  and  had  fll'ed 
an  annex  of  two  rooms  in  the  rear,  Miss 
Annie  Wiley's  grades  occnpying  these 
rooms.  If  I  mistake  not.  thi«;  annex  is 
now  a  part  of  the  old  Infirmary.  The 
School  had  grown  so  rapidly  during  the 
Frst  few  years  that  more  adequate  reci- 
tation rooms  were  an  absolute  necessity. 
The  Ijegislature  of  1899  provided  funds 
for  the  erection  of  the  Curry  Building, 
the  present  home  of  the  Tra'ning  School. 
The  transfer  was  made  from  the  old 
cramped  quarters  to  the  new  home  in  the 
spring  of  1902.  A  glad  day  it  was  for  all 
when  we,  styling  ourselves  "the  host'  of 
the  Children  of  Israel."  marched,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Foust.  our  ".Toshna." 
from  the  bondage  of  "Egypt"  to  the 
"Promised  Land"  of  the  Curry  Building. 
There  were  banners  flying  and  much  re- 
joicing, for  it  was  "the  way  we  long  had 
sought  and  mourned  because  we  found  it 
not."     A  new  future  opened  out  to  the 


School,  and  the  next  decennial  found  her 
much  farther  advanced  toward  her  ideal 
of  usefulness.  That  same  year,  1901-1902, 
Mr.  Claxton  severed  his  connection  with 
the  College  and  the  Practice  School,  to 
become  Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  J.  I  Foust,  then  Superintendent 
of  the  Goldsboro  Schools,  who  held  the 
position  till  he  became  President  of  the 
College  in  1906.  Whatever  success  has 
attended  the  fortunes  of  the  Training 
School  has  been  due,  in  large  measure,  to 
the  broad  spirit  and  untiring  energy  of 
its  first  director.  All  honor  to  Mr.  Clax- 
ton, whose  genius  for  inspiring  his  fel- 
low-workers laid  a  foundation  firm  and 
broad  on  which  his  successors  might 
build. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  decennial  year, 
the  Training  School  (for  such  had  become 
its  Lame  in  the  process  of  development) 
had  evolved  from  a  "one-teacher  school" 
of  ten  pupils  to  a  seven  grade  school  ot 
270  pup'ls,  with  six  supervising  teachers. 
After  this  period  there  was  gradually 
added  the  teach'ng  of  Drawing,  Manual 
Arts,  and  Music,  which  till  then  was 
largely  a  matter  of  recreation.  The  more 
extended  building  made  possible  these 
added  departments. 

Nor  should  I  fail  to  mention  just  here, 
in  my  remin'scences,  the  passing  of  the 
"Critic  Teacher,"  as  the  supervisors  were 
called.  I  recall  so  well  how  frightened 
the  student-teacher  often  was  under  the 
most  kindly  and  sympathetic  observation 
of  her  "Critic  Teacher."  If  I  dared  call 
names,  I  might  cite  the  instance  of  one 
Senior,  now  one  of  the  strongest  members 
of  the  Tra'ning  School  Faculty,  who  had 
stagefright,  under  observation,  to  such 
extent  that  her  "Critic  Teacher"  had  to 
observe  her  work  from  the  outside,  gath- 
ering data  as  best  she  might  over  the 
transom  of  the  door. 

Under  the  successive  directorship  of 
Dr.  Foust,  Mr.  J.  A.  Matheson,  Mr.  R.  A. 
Merritt.  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Lesh,  with  the 
splendid  faculties  tliey  gathered  about 
them,  the  Tra'ning  School  went  forward 
during  the  second  decennial  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  each  leader  contributing  ot  his 
own  strength  and  personality  those  ele- 
ments that  have  made  for  the  continual 
upward  trend  of  the  school. 

My  personal  experience  with  the  Train- 
ing School  ends  with  the  year  1905,  but, 
by  frequent  visits  to  the  h''ll,  my  interest 
has  been  kept  keenly  alive  to  the  con- 
stant improvements  being  made.  During 
the  time  of  Mr.  Matheson's  supervision, 
the  Curry  Building  was  entirely  remodel- 
ed and  his  carefully  worked  out  plan=^  tor 
re-arrangpment  of  the  entire  building 
have  added  wonderfully  to  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  teachers  and  pupils. 
His  genius  for  system  and  order  is  evi- 
dent in  the  many  improvements  made  in 
the  daily  routine  of  the  School 

In  the  more  recent  years  there  have 
been  added  to  the  faculty  special  super- 
visors of  Music  and  Drawing,  a  thorough 
course  being  given  in  each  department. 
The  past  three  years  have  witnessed  the 
development  of  a  High  School  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Training  School,  and  the 
fall  session  of  1916  will  find  the  fourth 
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year  added  to  the  High  School,  thus 
completing  the  transition  from  Training 
School  to  College.  There  will  be  a  college 
preparatory  and  a  general  course,  and  in- 
stead of  making  the  High  School  a  train- 
ing high  school,  in  which  the  Seniors 
will  teach,  it  will  be  rather  a  demonstra- 
tion high  school,  in  which  expert  teach- 
ers will  do  the  teaching.  The  Seniors 
will  do  all  their  teaching  in  the  grades  as 
hitherto,  and  have  supervised  observalion 
in  the  High  School. 

When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the 
School  some  weeks  ago,  there  seemed  to 
my  admiring  gaze  (as  I  noled  the  im 
provemeLts  and  recalled  the  crudities  o' 
earlier  years)  nothing  much  to  be  de 
sired  to  make  of  the  Train-ng  School  a 
"thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever." 
There  was  evident  on  every  hand,  from 
the  Director  down  to  Johnson,  the  faith 
ful  janitor  of  long  standing,  a  pride  in 
the  School.  On  the  part  of  teachers  and 
pupils  there  was  to  be  seen  a  fine  spirit 
of  co-operat'on,  which  proves  beter  than 
any  array  of  "facts  and  figures''  the  char- 
acter of  work  being  accomplished. 

As  the  Training  School  goes  forward  in 
■its  third  decennial  period,  all  Normal 
College  alumnae  bespeak  for  it  an  ever 
enlargng  sphere  of  usefulness  and  a  full- 
er measure  of  development  along  all  lines. 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

SUE    NASH,  '00 

Once  upon  a  time  when  I  first  came 
to  the  College  to  teach  (for  my  coming 
dates  so  far  back  that  it  belongs  to  the 
once-upon-a-time  era)  there  were  only  sev- 
en grades  in  the  Training  School.  Our 
girls  and  boys,  however  dear  they  may 
have  become  to  us,  or  however  efficient 
we  may  have  made  them,  must  go  to  the 
Greensboro  High  School  to  pursue  their 
study.  For  a  year  or  two,  because  there 
was  nothing  else  to  do,  we  tried  to  be  sat- 
isfied in  losing  them. 

In  the  meantime  a  wave  of  interest  In 
high  schools  swept  the  state  and  the  de- 
mand for  trained  high  school  teachers 
grew. .  When  the  wave  reached  us  we  re- 
alized that  the  College  must  be  the  source 
of  supply  for  that  demand.  Then  IVlr. 
Matheson,  who  was  at  that  time  head  of 
the  Education  Department,  began  to  work 
toward  the  thing  which  for  some  time 
had  been  seething  in  his  brain — the  es- 
tablishment, here  as  a  part  of  our  Train- 
ing School,  of  the  best  high  school  in  the 
state. 

In  the  fall  of  1913  Jane  Summerell, 
1910,  was  added  to  the  teaching  force. 
We  kept  most  of  our  seventh  grade  chil- 
dren, admitted  a  few  new  ones  who 
applied  tor  entrance,  and  formed  an 
e'ghth  grade.  The  whole  department, 
teachers  and  pupils,  began  the  year  in- 
tensely interested  and  enthusiastic  to 
make  our  embryo  high  school  the  very 
best  embryo  we  could  make  it. 

But,  alas,  for  the  plans  of  mice  and 
men!  Mr.  Matheson's  illness  and  resig- 
nation in  the  middle  of  the  year  left  us 
in  a  sad  state  of  collapse.  However,  be- 
fore he  went  away,  he  and  Dr  Foust  had 
decided  we  m'ght  add  another  grade  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  session. 


September,  1914,  found  us  with  Dr.  El- 
liott as  head  of  the  department,  both 
eighth  and  ninth  grades,  and  plenty  of 
enthusiasm  again.  Plans  were  formed  for 
making  a  course  of  study  worthy  of  the 
ideal    we    were   holding   before   us. 

Again  we  were  forced  to  remember  that 
"schemes  gang  aft  agley."  Dr.  Elliott 
was  offered  more  congenial  work  and  ac- 
cepted it  at  once,  the  he  also  retained  his 
position  here  till  the  end  of  the  year.  He 
served  two  masters  as  well  as  he  could, 
but  we  suffered,  and  the  realization  of 
our  desires  receded  again  into  the  mist 
of  uncertainty. 

With  the  fail  of  1915  our  courage,  like 
the  man  in  the  vaudeville  song,  "bobbed 
up  serenely."  We  had  a  new  head  of 
the  Education  Department,  Dr.  Lesh,  a 
new  teacher,  and  a  tenth  grade  in  the 
High  School.  The  mist  began  to  lift  and 
we  saw  more  clearly  our  goal  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

As  the  close  of  this  year  draws  near  the 
vision  of  a  High  School  is  no  longer  a 
vision — it  is  a  reality.  The  prospect  is 
that  Dr.  Lesh  will  stay  with  us,  and  un- 
der his  leadership  the  plans  for  a  real 
high  school  are  crystallizing.  It  is  not 
the  best  high  school  in  the  state  yet,  but 
we  hope  to  have  it  even  more  than  that 
soon. 

Now  we  have  eighty-five  ch'ldren  in  the 
three  grades.  Next  year  we  hope  to  have 
about  a  hundred  in  the  four  classes. 
There  will  protably  be  two  courses  of- 
fered— one  which  leads  to  college  en- 
trance, the  other  a  general  course.  It 
is  to  be  primarily  a  demonstration  school 
rather  than  a  practice  school. 

Our  ambition  is  to  make  it  not  only  a 
help  to  our  own  Seniors  in  College,  but  a 
source  of  inspiration  to  high  school 
teachers  all  over  the  state. 


PLAYGROUND  SUPERVISION 

GEACE   LAWBENCE 

The  playground  movement  has  made 
such  phenomenal  strides  in  our  state  in 
the  last  few  years  that  it  is  fast  becom- 
ing a  part  of  our  school  system.  "What  is 
the  educational  value  of  play?"  is  a  ques- 
tion sometimes  asked.  This  may  be  an- 
swered in  many  ways.  The  growth  of 
children  is  through  activity.  Play  is  the 
natural  and  easy  method  to  knowledge. 
iVluch  may  be  doiie  in  teaching  children 
loyalty,  honesty,  truthfulness  and  co-oper- 
ation on  a  well  organized,  well  supervised 
playground.  The  thing  that  needs  most 
to  be  understood  about  play  is  that  it 
is  not  a  luxury  but  a  necessity.  The  more 
of  play  and  recreat'on  which  can  be  put 
into  school  work  without  defeating  the 
aim  of  the  work,  the  better  for  our  public 
schools.  This  year,  playground  supervis- 
ion has  been  added  to  the  Training  School 
curriculum  and  a  supervising  teacher  who 
is  trained  in  this  work  has  charge  of  the 
playground.  New  games  are  taught  each 
week,  both  quiet  and  recreative.  It  has 
been  interesting  to  watch  the  develop- 
ment of  those  children  who  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  cared  least  for  recreation 
and  who  are  now  most  enthusiastic  over 
their  "recess"  periods.  So  far  we  have 
i  very  little  in  the  way  of  equipment,  but 


first  things  are  always  hardest  to  secure. 
Now  that  we  have  the  beginning  we  hope 
each  year  to  add  to  our  equipment  safe 
and  useful  apparatus,  such  as  swings, 
seesaws,  giant  strides,  horizontal  and 
parallel  bars,  trapeze,  spring  boards,  mer- 
ry go-rounds,  etc.,  until  we  have  a  weU 
equipped  playground  that  will  be  a  de- 
light to  the  children. 


THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  IN  THE 
PAGEANT 

ETHEL  BROWN,   '07 

How  many  butterflies  are  finished? 
Have  we  many  fairy  wings  to  make? 
What  kind  of  a  costume  will  I  have? 
Many  such  questions  you  will  hear  if  you 
visit  the  Training  School  now.  And  per- 
haps you  will  be  interested  in  knowing 
just  what  part  the  Training  School  has 
in  the  Pageant. 

The  green  court  north  of  the  Training 
School  building,  which  was  used  as  the 
stage  in  the  Pageant  of  1910,  will  again 
be  the  "scene  of  action."  There  the  chil- 
dren of  the  primary  and  grammar  grades 
will  give  a  little  operetta  em.bodying  the 
idea  of  "The  Old  Battle  of  the  Seasons" 
that  occurs  in  all  old  English  pageants. 
First,  there  will  be  the  flight  of  w-inter, 
the  coming  of  spring,  and  the  anticipation 
of  summer. 

The  operetta  begins  with  a  chorus, 
"Good-bye,  Winter."  To  this  King 
Winter,  who  is  seated  on  the  stage,  re- 
plies: 

"Ah,  yes,  I  go 

Come  Snowflakes,  and  Jack  Frost, 

And  Icicle,  too, 

Our  work  is  all  done." 

Snowballs  and  an  icicle  enter.  The 
snowballs  play  while  the  chorus  sings  a 
snowtall  song.  King  Winter  calls  for 
Jack  Frost.  He  is  followed  by  the  blus- 
tering March  winds.  They  blow  away 
Winter  and  his  helpers. 

Soon,  in  the  distance  the  croaking  of 
frogs  is  heard  and  twenty  froggies  come 
hopping  in.  They  sing  songs  and  hop  out 
again.  After  they  are  gone  several  chil- 
dren enter,  looking  for  flowers. 
"Where  are  the  little  blue  bells  gone, 
That  lately  bloomed  in  the  wood?" 

The  Sunshine  Fairies  dance  in,  bringing 
the  little  sleepy  flowers,  violets,  roses, 
daftod'ls,  snowdrops.  Easter  lilies,  dais- 
ies, pussy-willows  and  Johnny-jump-ups. 
All  the  little  flowers,  except  the  pussy- 
willows, go  to  sleep  again.  So  the  chorus 
sings  to  them.  Just  as  the  song  ends  bird 
calls  are  heard  and  one  of  the  children 
says: 
"Come,    little    bluebird. 

Come,  sing  us  your  song. 
As   soon   as  you   sing. 

Then   the   springtime   will   come." 

Bird  calls  are  again  heard  and  the 
bluebird  hops  in,  followed  by  all  the 
birds — robins,  woodpeckers,  jays  and  car- 
dinals. Then  come  the  breezes,  clouds 
and  raindrops.  As  the  chorus  sings, 
"Springtime  is  Here,"  the  morning  glory 
trumpeters  herald  the  arrival  of  the 
Spring  Queen  and  her  attendants,  Jack- 
in-the-pulpits  The  Queen  wakes  the  flow- 
ers. The  pre'ty  butterflies  are  soon  flit- 
ting about  the  flowers. 
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The  bees  come  buzzing  excitedly.  One 
little  bee  whisFers  in  the  Queen's  ear, 
while  the  others  sip  honey  iTom  the 
flowers.  The  Queen  tells  the  bees'  se- 
cret: 
"O   hear   ye,    my   friends, 

The  bee   tells   a   secret. 

Lead   over  the    Ri  Is   and  away 

The    bees   are   all   humming. 

Sweet  Summer  is  coming. 

Away,  then  away  to  meet  Summer  Day. 
Out  over  the  hills  and  away." 

The  bees  lead  the  way,  and  the  Queen 
follows  with  her  attendants,  the  flowers 
and  the  children. 

'The  Normal  High  School  boys  and  girls 
have  important  places  to  fill.  Twenty 
boys  will  represent  the  following  charac- 
ters in  Queen  Elizabeth's  Courtship:  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  Earl  of  Essex,  Edmund 
Spencer,  Sir  Pranc's  Drake,  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  George  Talbert,  Earl  of  South 
Hampton,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Earl  of  Ar- 
undel, Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  Sir  Rich- 
ard Grenville,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  Fran- 
cis Bacon,  Lord  Burleigh,  Lord  Hudson, 
Lord  Windsor,  Lord  Walsingham  and 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  Sixty  girls  from  the 
High  School  and  seventh  grade  will  dance 
in  the  May  pole  dances.  The  Girl's  Glee 
Club  will  take  the  part  of  Westminster 
Choir  Boys.  And  in  the  peasant  group, 
attending  the  Fete,  you  will  find  Old 
Mother  Goose  and  many  of  her  children, 
and  gypsies,  tumblers,  Scotch  lads  and 
lassies,  too. 

If  you  cannot  visit  'Us  now,  come  to  the 
Pageant  and  help  us  celebrate  May  Day 
in  the  "Old  English"  way.  The  Training 
School  will  gladly  welcome  you. 


MUSIC  IN  THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

ETHEL    LEWIS    HARRIS,  '05 

Music  in  the  Training  School  had  Its 
beginning  about  thirteen  years  ago  when 
Annie  Belle  Hoyle,  '04,  (now  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Ayscue)  was  teacher  Of  the  Th-'rd  Grade. 
In  addition  to  her  regular  grade  work, 
she  taught  rote  songs  to  all  the  primary 
grades.  She  did  that  work  for  only  a 
year  and  then  we  had  no  music  at  all 
tor  about  three  years,  when  MarjoTie  Ken- 
nedy, '07,  (now  Mrs  E.  E.  White)  taught 
It  for  one  year.  In  November,  1909,  I 
was  asked  to  leave  my  work  as  Supervis- 
or of  the  Fifth  Grade  to  take  up  the 
work  in  music.  Altho  I  had  had  no  spe- 
cial preparation  for  the  work  except  my 
course  in  music  with  Mr.  Clarence  Brown, 
I  accepted  the  change,  giving  half  of  my 
time  to  the  Asheboro  Street  School  of 
Greensboro.  During  that  year  I  visited 
the  schools  of  Washington,  D  C,  and  saw 
Miss  Bentley's  work  there  for  several 
days.  I  did  very  little  besides  rote  sing- 
ing (that  is  teaching  songs  by  ear),  tho 
I  did  attempt  to  teach  some  sight-singing 
on  a  very  small  scale.  I  continued  in  the 
work  until  the  year  1911-1912,  when  I  left 
the  College  to  become  Supervisor  of  Mu- 
sic in  the  Greensboro  Schools  for  that 
year.  Mrs.  Bevis  and  Mrs.  Knight  each 
had  a  half  year's  work  in  the  Training 
School.     I  know  very  little  of  the  work 


of  the  former,  but  Mrs  Knight  did  some 
very  artistic  work  in  rote  singing  for  the 
part  of  the  Pageant  done  by  the  Training 
School  children.  In  the  fall  of  1912  1  re- 
turned to  the  Training  School  as  Super- 
visor of  Music,  and  have  kept  the  work 
since  then. 

After  I  attended  for  two  summers  tne 
Northampton  Institute  of  Music  Peda- 
gogy, from  which  place  I  receded  a  di- 
ploma, the  work  has  been  much  better 
organized.  We  now  have  a  splendid 
course  of  study  for  each  grade  and  we 
have  a  definite  amount  of  work  to  do  ir; 
each  grade.  The  children  are  learning 
to  read  at  sight,  even  in  the  first  grade, 
besides  learning  a  great  many  good  songs 
and  the  fundamentals  in  music.  At  the 
end  of  the  seventh  grade,  the  children 
can  sing  simple  two-  and  three-part 
songs,  tho  not  always  at  sight. 

In  our  work  in  music  we  hope  to  accom- 
plish three  things:  a  love  of  and  appreci- 
ation for  good  music;  the  ability  to  read 
music  at  sight  and  to  sing  with  good 
tone  quality;  and  good  interpretation  of 
the  songs  used.  We  believe  that  in  the 
study  of  music  there  are  as  many,  if  not 
more,  educational  values  than  in  any 
other  subject  in  the  curriculum  The 
educational  values  are  ethical,  cultural, 
emotional,  aesthetical,  and  intellectual, 
and  we  try  to  be  sure  that  the  children 
get  all  these  values.  To  show  just  how 
these  values  are  brought  out:  The  ethi- 
cal values  come  especially  in  singing  in 
assembly,  because  school  spirit  is  fostered 
and  in  that  way  the  conduct  of  the  chil- 
dren is  directly  affected  The  cultured 
values  are  shown  in  the  refining  influence 
of  familiarity  with  any  art,  and  we  use 
only  the  best  in  the  art  of  music.  The 
emotional  values  are  brought  out  especi- 
ally in  singing  patriotic  songs,  as  well  as 
songs  of  the  home  and  church  life.  The 
beauty  of  form,  tone  and  harmony  brings 
out  the  aesthetical  values.  Tie  intellec- 
tual values  are  decidedly  thegreatest  and 
they  are  many: 

First,  we  have  keen  perception  shown 
in  seeing  the  intervals  in  reading 

Second,  we  have  to  develop  reasoning 
in  the  process  of  finding  "do"  and  the 
first  note. 

Third,  we  develop  memory  in  time,  def- 
initions, rote-songs,  and  scale  relation- 
ships or  intervals 

Fourth,  critical  judgment  is  an  essen- 
tial tecause  that  gives  the  power  to  know 
whether  or  not  the  notes  have  been  read 
and  sung  correctly. 

Fifth,  we  have  intense  concentration, 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  able 
to  read  at  sight  with  any  degree  of  accu- 
racy. 

The  interest  of  the  children  in  the  mu- 
sic has  been  greatly  Increased  recently 
as  even  the  boys  are  learning  to  read  mu- 
sic. One  thing  that  inspires  interest  In 
the  children  is  the  possibil'ty  of  member- 
ship in  at  least  one  of  the  three  musical 
organizat'ons,  the  Girls'  Glee  Club,  the 
Boys'  Glee  Club,  or  the  Orchestra.  These 
are  all  High  School  organizations  and  no 
pup'l  Is  eligible  to  membership  in  any  of 
them  unless  he  or  she  Is  able  to  read  mu- 
sic at  least  fairly  well.  The  Glee  Clubs 
can  have  no  more  than  thirty  members. 


tho  neither  of  them  has  that  many  now. 
The  Girls'  Glee  Club  was  organized  last 
year  and  the  girls  are  singing  splendidly 
quite  a  number  of  two-  and  three-part 
songs.  The  Boys'  Glee  Club  has  been  in 
exstence  for  about  four  months.  The 
boys  are  doing  good  work,  tho  they  read 
very  poorly,  as  our  children  have  no  class 
work  in  music  above  the  seventh  grade, 
and  these  boys  have  not  had  the  advan- 
tages that  the  boys  of  the  present  gram- 
mar grades  have.  However,  these  boys 
are  greatly  interested  and  are  doing  good 
work.  Occasionally  we  have  combined 
the  two  Glee  Clubs  and  had  all  four  parts 
and  the  effect  was  good.  The  Orchestra, 
with  Mr.  Brockman  as  director,  was  or- 
ganized last  year.  'They  have  done  splen- 
did work,  as  they  have  played  for  at 
least  three  public  entertainments. 

Our  High  School  Chorus,  which  Is 
composed  of  the  entire  High  School, 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  fea- 
tures of  the  music  of  the  future,  as  in 
that  v/e  will  get  the  result  of  the  training 
of  all  the  preceding  years.  At  present 
we  meet  for  one-half  hour  each  week  and 
sing  simple  hymns  or  folk  songs  in  the 
four  parts,  and  we  get  quite  artistic  ef- 
fects even  now,  at  times  However,  In 
a  few  more  years  we  expect  to  be  sing- 
ing such  good  works  as  Gaul's  "Holy 
Cty,"  Haydn's  "Creation,"  and  others 
equally  as  good. 


DRAWING  IN  THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

L.  McI.  WEATHER.SPOON,  '92-'93 

When  hope  has  been  long  deferred,  the 
time  of  realization  marks  a  glad  day.  And 
so  there  was  an  outburst  of  applause 
from  the  Training  School  teachers  when, 
at  our  first  meeting  in  1911,  the  announce- 
ment was  made  that  a  teacher  of  drawing 
had  been  employed  to  give  her  whole 
time  to  the  subject. 

The  need  had  been  recognized  and  the 
teachers  who  had  found  time  for  the  les- 
sons had  had  most  sympathetic  and  able 
assistance  from  M^ss  Raines  of  the  Man- 
ual Arts  Department  of  the  College.  In 
fact,  for  a  year  she  taught  drawing 
throughout  the  grades,  but  finally  press  of 
work  in  her  own  department  made  this 
arrangement  impossible.  Then  came  a 
period  when  the  subject  was  almost  neg- 
lected— and,  at  last,  arrived  the  special 
teacher,  whose  heart  was  warmed  by  the 
cordial  reception  of  her  work  on  the  part 
of  her  fellow  teachers.  Their  generous 
support  and  the  usual  love  for  drawing  in 
the  hearts  of  the  children  have  made  the 
teaching  of  the  subject  delightful. 

While  the  children  have  been  happy, 
they  have  worked  faithfully,  and  there 
has  been  a  steady  growth  in  patience, 
in  perseverance,  in  clear  thinking  and  in 
appreciation  of  the  finer  things  along 
many  lines. 

In  learning  to  read,  a  child  must  learn 
that  certain  ideas  are  represented  by  cer- 
tain forms,  and  to  write,  he  must  learn 
to  make  and  combine  these  forms.  In 
the  same  manner  he  must  learn  the  forms 
of  drawing  if  he  wishes  to  express  h'm- 
self  through  the  language  of  Art.  And  so, 
a  certain  amount  of  technique  Is  neces- 
sary for  even  a  child. 
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In  all  their  work  the  children  build 
on  the  three  structural  elements — line, 
dark  and  light,  color — and  even  in  the 
first  grade  they  can  find  and  discuss  the 
three  in  a  simple  object  placed  before 
them.  They  become  particularly  interest- 
ed in  beautiful  darks  and  I'ghts — what 
the  Japanese  recognize  as  "notan." 

The  very  little  children,  however,  take 
greatest  delight  in  story  telling,  w'th  the 
crayon  or  scissors,  and  in  rhythmic  bor- 
ders. Just  now  the  first  grade  is  illus- 
trating Mother  Goose  rhymes,  and  they 
enjoy  making  the  teacher  guess  what 
story  is  told.  It  is  not  difficult  to  recog- 
Eize  "My  son  John,"  who  "went  to  bed 
with  his  siockings  on,"  or  "Tom,  the  Pip- 
er's Son,"  and  they,  in  turn,  must  try 
to  guess  the  teacher's  story  when  she 
tlots  in  for  them  on  the  board  "Little 
M'ss  Muffet,"  "Jack-be-nimb'e,"  or  some 
other  favorite  Robert  Louis  SJevenson's 
verses  give  them  beautiful  pictures  to 
represent,  too. 

Soon  the  Easter  rabbit  will  be  drawn 
from  life,  four  little  boys  having  each 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  furnish  a  bunny 
to  pose  for  the  children  Later,  little 
rabbits  and  big  rabbits  will  sit  in  rhyth- 
mic repetition  in  borders,  and  little  yel- 
low chicks  will  appear  in  the  same  or- 
derly arrangement. 

The  older  children  will  make  brush  and 
ink  blotfngs  of  the  same  little  animals, 
these  blottings  to  furnish  units  for  de- 
signs for  book  covers — or  for  designs 
that  are  made  purely  for  the  love  of  do- 
ing them. 

Through  the  cold  weeks  just  past  we 
have  had  much  object  drawing  and  ob- 
jects have  been  chosen  that  have  special 
beauty  of  line,  notan  or  color — sometimes 
all  three.  You  know  Browning  tells  us, 
"If  you  get  simple  beauty  and  naught 
else,  you  get  about  the  best  thing  God 
invents,"  and  we  believe  that  we  make 
the  acquisition  of  technique  much  finer  if. 
when  we  train  children  to  see  widths  and 
heights,  curves  and  angles,  rhythm,  sym- 
metry, and  subordination,  we  present 
them  through  beautiful  studies. 

Hence  we  take  little  stock  in  geometric 
solids  when  we  can  find  beautiful  vases, 
pots,  pans,  bowls,  bottles — yes,  there  are 
pretty  bottles — and  many  other  lovely 
spherical  and  cylindrical  objects  If  a 
thing  can  be  pretty  and  poetic,  why  have 
it  homely  and  prosaic?  It  makes  your 
pulse  beat  a  little  quicker  when,  at  the 
close  of  a  letsFon,  a  big  boy,  in  passing 
the  object  studied,  gives  it  a  caressing 
touch,  saying,  "This  is  a  pretty  old  tea- 
pot We  have  one  just  like  it  at  home, 
but  I  never  noticed  it  before" 

There  is  the  field  of  lettering  full  of 
development  for  the  student,  and  all  the 
children  enjoy  work  in  this  line,  especial- 
ly the  boys  of  the  grammar  grades. 

I  ast  year  a  class  of  boys  did  unusually 
gnod  work  in  perspective.  Unfortunately 
these  same  boys  do  not  have  lessons  this 
year,  but  they  slip  in  when  they  have  a 
spare  minute  between  classes,  "to  see 
what  the  others  are  doing "  They  are 
asking,  too,  if  they  are  not  to  have  draw- 
ing lessons  next  year,  displaying  a  real, 
live  interest  that  must  not  be  neglected. 

Much  could  be  said  about  the  older  chil- 


dren's designs  for  block-printing  and  sten- 
cilling, and  the  application  of  these  on 
couch  covers  for  the  teachers'  rest  room, 
on  table  runners,  pillow  tops,  bags,  etc. 
They  always  work  enthusiastically  on  de- 
signs. 

It  would  take  too  much  space  to  tell 
you  how  the  children,  through  their  work 
in  drawing,  have  accumulated  about 
seventy-five  dollars,  most  of  which  has 
been  spent  in  placing  good  pictures  in 
their  school  Among  these  pictures  will 
be  found  Sir  Galahad,  by  Watts;  Autumn, 
by  Anton  Mauve:  Corot's  Spring:  sever- 
al German  Rhine  prints,  beside  good  ex- 
amples of  architecture,  both  interiors  and 
exteriors  being  shown.  Some  pictures 
have  been  lent  them,  and  others  al- 
ready in  the  possession  of  the  school  have 
been  re  framed. 

As  the  children  grow  in  power  to  di- 
gest it,  they  must  be  fed  more  and  more 
on  the  History  of  Art  and  Art  Apprecia- 
tion. At  present  they  get  a  good  deal  of 
the  latter,  and  some  of  the  former,  in 
connection  with  their  systematic  study  of 
good  pictures — not  dissecting  the  pictures 
tut  learning  to  know  them  and  to  love 
them.  Each  year  they  hear  the  story  of 
at  least  one  artist  and  learn  to  know  at 
sight  some  of  his  pictures 

The  first  grade  children  have  Breton's 
Song  of  the  Lark.  In  the  second  grade 
Baby  Stuart  wins  their  love,  and  they 
hear  a  very  little  about  Van  Dyck.  The 
third  grade  enjoys  the  story  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  they  know  and  love  The 
Age  of  Innocence,  Miss  Simplicity,  the 
Strawberry  Girl,  The  Angel  Heads,  and 
others  of  his  charming  children.  One  lit- 
tle girl  in  writing  of  Reynolds  after  hear- 
ing some  of  the  details  of  his  life,  ex- 
pressed her  regret  that  he  never  married, 
because  "he  loved  children  so  much  that 
he  would  have  been  such  a  nice  father." 
The  fourth  grade,  being  made  up  largely 
of  little  animal  lovers,  delights  in  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer.  The  fifth  grade  chil- 
dren are  prepared  by  their  age  and  their 
stud'es  in  English  to  enjoy  Sir  Galahad, 
by  George  Frederick  Watts,  while  the 
sixth  grade  makes  the  acquaintance  of 
.\nton  Mauve  through  his  fine  sheep  pic- 
tures, and  their  ii.terest  in  his  country 
is  quickened  The  seventh  grade  learns 
of  the  Barbizon  painters,  with  especial 
consideration  given  to  Corot  and  his  land- 
scapes. Last  year  at  the  proper  time, 
they  went  into  Peabody  Park  and  found 
the  spot  where  they  could  best  live, 
through  pose  and  natural  surroundings, 
his  lovely  interpretation  of  spring. 

The  High  School  children  contiuue'-this 
work  of  picture  appreciation,  studying 
Van  Dyck  again  and  in  connection  with 
I  heir  English  History,  Alma  Tadema's 
Reading  from  Homer,  and  other  pictures 
by  the  master  painters,  while  they  have 
done  some  very  interesting  brush  and  ink 
blottings  of  the  Parthenon,  the  Victory  of 
Samothrace  and  other  statues. 

Plans  for  the  High  School  are  not  yet 
formulated  but  we  hope  greatly  to  enrich 
their  course  through  tbe'r  drawing.  We 
must  soon  have  a  stereopticon  which  will 
be  most  helpful  in  teaching  the  princi- 
ples of  design,  the  History  of  Art  and  Art 


Appreciation,   not   only  in   High    School, 
but  throughout  the  grades. 

There  is  much  to  be  done  each  day,  and 
so  there  is  little  time  for  discouragement. 
For  the  present  we  know  there  is  cheer- 
ful, thoughtful  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
children  and  a  resulting  development  of 
power  to  make  fine  choice,  and  so  there 
must  be  bright  hope  for  their  future 
growth. 


COLLEGE  TRAINING 

Are  Vou  Glad  That  You  Have  Had  as  Much  College 
Training  as  You  Have  Had?     If  So,  Why? 

I  am  glad  for  college  training  because 
it  has  enabled  me  to  "magnify  mine  of- 
fices." I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  use  the 
revised  version  of  this  expression  of 
Paul's  and  say  "to  glorify  my  ministry." 
To  lay  claim  to  magnifying  one's  office, 
however,  is  quite  presumptuous  enough 
for  one  who  is  always  sensible  of  "the 
petty  done,  the  undone  vast"  in  her 
own  attainments. 

Four  high  stations  Bature  has  bestow- 
ed upon  me,  and  in  each  of  these  my 
training  has  been  of  untold  advantage. 
First,  as  a  daughter,  it  has  enabled  me  to 
appreciate  the  wisdom  of  my  parents  in 
determining  that  I  should  have  college  ad- 
vantages in  a  time  when  most  of  the 
grand  institutions  now  open  to  women 
were  non-existent,  and  it  was  not  consid- 
ered so  necessary  as  it  now  is  to  give 
these  opportunities  to  girls.  My  father 
in  p^irticular,  a  college  man  himself,  was 
de;ermined  that  his  daughters  should 
have  the  same  training  he  would  have 
sought  for  sons.  In  after  years  the  edu- 
cation thus  obtained  formed  a  strong 
bond  of  sympathy  and  companionsh'p  be- 
tween us  and  enabled  me  to  magnify  the 
office   inevitably  mine. 

As  a  sister,  it  gave  me  both  the  power 
and  incentive  to  become  a  stimulus  and 
an  assistant  to  the  younger  girls,  to  all  of 
whom  I  became  a  kind  of  caretaker  in 
the'r  early  school  life,  helping  to  pre- 
pare them  for  college  and  in  various  ways 
at  least  endeavoring  to  glorify  my  min- 
istry. 

As  the  wife  of  a  college  man,  it  has 
been  of  inestimable  worth  in  enabling  me 
to  be  the  companion  of  my  husband  in 
h's  intellectual  as  well  as  in  our  home 
life.  It  has  rendered  me  capable  of  un- 
derstanding and  sympathizing  with  him  in 
his  efforts  to  place  Guilford  College  on  a 
high  level  of  scholarly  attainment  and 
to  be  of  some  small  assistance  in  his 
various  undertakings. 

As  a  mother,  I  have  been  able  to  keep 
step  with  the  children  as  they  have  ad- 
vanced from  class  to  class  and  to  be  of 
assistance  to  them,  by  calling  upon  what 
was  stored  up  in  my  own  mind,  at  times 
when  my  hands  were  too  busy  with  the 
work  I  had  to  do  to  stop  and  look  up 
points  for  them.  Now  that  my  sons  have 
advanced  in  their  special  lines  of  study 
far  beyond  my  own  knowledge  it  still 
enables  me  to  be  a  sympathetic  and  com- 
prehending companion,  and  I  trust  a  stim- 
ulating force  toward  whatever  is  best  for 
which  they  are  striving. 

The    confidence    thus    gained    in    the 
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meaning  of  my  own  life  has  made  me 
eager  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  give  all 
girls  tlie  broader  outlook  and  thus  enable 
them  to  become  women  of  independent 
thought  and  action  who  can  command  re- 
spect and  occupy  the  places  which  are 
rightfully  theirs.  A  college  training  gives 
one  interests  in  the  public  affairs  of  com- 
munity and  nation.  I  pity  the  woman 
who  is  not  intensely  interested  in  politics 
and  to  whom  the  affairs  of  this  country 
are  not  of  paramount   importance. 

There  is  a  rushing,  upheaving,  perplex- 
ing renaissance  upon  the  face  of  human- 
ity and  we  are  in  it,  at  the  very  heart  of 
it,  and  it  we  hope  to  keep  our  poise  and 
do  the  migh;y  work  there  is  for  us  to  do 
in  this  changing  maze  of  things,  we  must 
know  the  thoughts  and  mot'ves  as  well 
as  the  deeds  of  the  past.  Not  otherwise 
can  we  interpret  the  present  and  under- 
stand Ihe  trend  of  our  civilization.  A  col- 
lege education  pays  for  the  outlook  on 
lite  and  the  attitude  of  open  mindedness 
and  tlie  comprehension  of  circumstances 
it  gives.  As  a  general  thing  it  elevates 
the  tastes  and  renders  its  possessors  less 
liable  to  make  entangling  alliances  with 
unworthy  persons.  It  helps  create  a  se- 
rious thoughttulness  in  regard  to  our 
time-old  duties  and  responsibilities  and 
gives  the  ability  to  meet  them  in  a  sci- 
entific, that  is,  a  natural  way.  But  above 
all,  it  gives  a  confidence  in  your  own 
individual  self  of  being  able  to  take  your 
part  in  life  and  live  it  whole-heartedly. 
If  in  addition  to  the  "knowledge  gained 
at  college,  you  also  have  the  love  of  God 
and  yo'ur  fellowmen  in  your  soul,  there 
is  no  means  of  computing  the  service  you 
render  to  your  generation. 

Mart  Mendenhall  Hoebs. 
(To  be  continued) 


REHEARSALS   UNDER   WAY    FOR 

NORMAL'S  QUADRENNIAL 

PAGEANT 

The  huge  artistic  celetration  of  the 
May  pageant  in  the  State  Normal  College 
th's  year  appears  likely  to  draw  heavily 
upon  North  Carolina,  as  well  as  other 
parts  of  the  country,  for  patronage.  Es- 
pecially from  the  various  corners  of  the 
state  are  coming  words  which  herald  the 
intentions  of  friends  of  the  College  attend- 
ing. The  occasion  is  the  draniat'c  cele- 
bration which  is  staged  on  May  20  every 
fourth  year,  or  will  be  staged  that  often 
in  the  future.  The  celebration  this  year 
is  to  be  the  second,  and  will  be  on  an 
even  larger  scale  than  before. 

Some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  affair  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  1,200  people 
will  take  part  in  the  performances,  but 
the  numbers  do  not  include  unnecessary 
supernumeraries,  and  every  person  de- 
notes special  attention  to  careful  casting. 
The  Normal  College  pageant  is  the  most 
significant  celebration  of  its  kind  in  the 
South,  possibly  in  the  United  States,  al- 
though there  are  several  of  the  larger  wo- 
men's colleges  in  the  country  which  have 
organized  something  of  the  kmd  on 
the   pattern   of  old  English   celebrations. 

Mrs.  B  C.  Sharpe  is  in  charge  of  the 
program  and  is  conducting  the  rehearsals 


with  an  energy  and  tirelessness  wh'ch  i", 
remarkable.  She  has  already  selected  the 
principals  for  the  various  performances, 
and  announced  their  names  yesterday. 
The  celebration  is  not  a  lengthy  one.  It 
will  begin  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
and  last  through  the  evening  The  pro- 
gram carries  a  number  of  items  and  the 
performances  are  in  different  parts  of  the 
great  campus,  including  Feabody  Park, 
but  Mrs.  Sharpe  states  that  spectators 
can  see  all  but  one  of  the  productions  if 
they  follow  the  directions  of  guides  in  go- 
ing from  point  to  po'nt  that  afternooii 

There  will  be  two  Shakespearean  plays, 
and  the  director  feels  that  in  making 
choice  of  what  one  shall  miss,  the  visitor 
will  probably  decide  to  forego  one  of 
these  and  see  everything  el-^'e.  The  Pag 
eint  proper  will  Ire  the  first  part  of  the 
day's  program,  all  the  participants  in  the 
affair  appearing  in  a  gigantic  parade.  This 
parade  will  pass  the  reviewing  stand  of 
"Queen  Elizabeth"  and  her  co'Jrt  in  front 
of  the  administration  buHding,  and  will 
move  across  College  Avenue.  After  this 
the  players  will  be  divided  and  go  to  thpir 
respective  points  There  will  be  render 
ed  .lonsoTi's  masque,  "The  Hue  and  CYy 
After  Cupid."  the  singing  of  May  songs. 
Maypole  dances,  the  crowning  of  fhp 
Queen  of  May,  the  production  of  "S' 
George  and  the  Dragon,"  the  Shakesnear- 
ean  plays  and  the  presentation  of  "Robin 
Hood."  a  play  written  for  the  pageant  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  D.  Douglas. 

Mrs  Sharpe  announces  her  principals 
as  follows: 

Floats:  Spring,  Misses  Marguerite  Wi- 
lev.  Sue  Ramsey  Johnston  and  Theresa 
Williams:  Summer.  Misses  Ruth  Reade. 
Mary  Hillis  and  Helen  Burch:  Autumn, 
Mioses  Bessie  B°U.  Ruth  Blythe  and  Car- 
rie Hughes:  Winter,  Misses  Edna  Wall. 
Be=sie  Brant  Brown  and  Martha  Blake- 
ney. 

In  "As  You  Like  It,"  to  be  presented 
in  Peabody  Park,  the  following  is  pfrt  of 
the  ca=t;  Rosalind.  Miss  Winifred  Beck- 
with;  Orlando.  Miss  Joy  Brigt^s;  Touch- 
stone, Miss  Frances  Walker.  Sineers  ii 
this  cast  will  include  Misses  Genevieve 
Moore.  Florine  Rawlins,  Maggie  Staten 
Howell  and  MiTinie  Long. 

In  "M'dsummer  Night's  Dream"  will  ap- 
pear: Thesus.  Mi'S  .Tosie  McCullers:  Ri'i- 
polita.  Miss  Nancy  Stacev:  Bottom,  Miss 
?adie  McBraypr:  Peter  Quince,  Miss  An- 
n'e  Beam:  Fairy  duet  singers.  Misses 
Kate  Jon°s  and  McBride  Alexander. 

In  the  "Hue  and  Crv  Af'er  Cupid":  Ve- 
nus, Miss  Temnie  Poddie:  Curid.  Miss 
Fd'th  Haieht:  Three  Graces,  Misses  Irene 
Templeton,  Helen  Paris  and  Alice  Pool; 
Hvmen.  Miss  Frances  Morris:  Vulcan. 
Mi=s  Sarah  All:  Count  and  Countess  of 
Haddirgton,  Misses  Naomi  Neal  and  Lou- 
ise Maddrey. 

In  "Robin  Hood":  Rol:in  Hood,  Miss 
Frances  Summerell:  Ma'd  Marian,  Miss 
Flizahe'h  Moses:  Will  Scarlet.  Fva  Lu- 
cas: Will  o'  the  Green,  M'ss  Ruth  Ker- 
nodle:  little  John,  Miss  Nell  Fennell. 

In  "St.  George  and  the  Dragon":  King 
Alfred.  Miss  Sibvl  Penny:  Queen,  Miss 
Mary  B  Paris;  Dragon,  Miss  Bessie  Au- 
man:  St.  George,  Miss  Annie  May  Puller. 

Because  of  this  year  being  the  Shakes- 


pearean tercentenary,  special  attention 
will  be  paid  to  the  Bard  of  Avon.  There 
will  be  a  Shakespearean  group  with 
Charles  Lewis,  of  the  Normal  Training 
School  as  the  Bard-Hmself  The  Training 
School  students,  by  the  way,  are  to  take 
an  important  part  in  the  pageant. 

The  Shakespearean  group  will  include: 
King  Lear,  Miss  Sallie  Cobb;  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  Misses  Margaret  Mclver  and  Mat- 
tie  Griffin;  Catharine,  Miss  Carrie  Go- 
forth;  Portia,  Miss  lou'se  Goodwin;  Shy- 
lock,  Miss  Mary  Hunter;  Viola  and  Se- 
basfan,  Misses  Lelia  and  Lydia  Herring; 
Othello,  Miss  Grace  Lucas;  Hamlet,  Miss 
Madeline  Moore;  Ophelia,  Miss  Virginia 
Tinsley,  Cleopatra,  Miss  Claudia  Cheek; 
Anthony,  Miss  Cora  Moore;  The  Dromeos, 
Misses  Nattie  and  Amy  Overton. 

In  the  group  of  reviewers  of  the  pageant 
will  be:  Queen  Elizabeth,  Miss  Pr'scilla 
Dodson;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Rudolph  Ber- 
naiu;  Essex,  Donald  Van  Noppen;  Earl  of 
Leicester,  Victor  Stockard;  Edmund 
Spenser,  Douglas  Trogdon. 

The  Queen  of  May  will  be  Miss  Octavia 
Jordan,  and  Miss  Dorothy  Hunt  will  be 
the  Lord  of  May. — Greensboro  Daily  Neics. 


DR.   BANKS 


Dr.  Edgar  J.  Banks,  of  Alpine,  New  Jer- 
sey, a  well  known  archaeologist,  delivered 
a  series  of  unusually  interesting  and 
scholarly  addresses  at  the  College  Feb- 
ruary 21,  22,  and  23.  The  lectures  were 
entitled  "Bismya,"  "The  Long  Lost  Hit- 
tites"  and  "Turkey  and  Armenia."  The 
lectures  were  beautifully  illustrated  with 
views  taken  by  Dr.  Banks  h'mself.  Dr. 
Banks  is  especially  qualified  to  speak  on 
problems  of  the  near  East,  which  are  of 
particular  interest  at  the  present  time. 
He  has  spent  many  years  in  Turkey.  He 
was  tor  some  time  American  Consul  at 
Bagdad,  Secretary  to  the  American  Lega- 
tion at  Constantinople  and  Professor  of 
Ancient  History  in  Robert  College.  He 
had  also  served  as  Professor  of  Ancient 
History  in  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
was  sent  by  that  institution  to  explore  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Bismya. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  men  of  such  schol- 
arsh'P  and  ability  as  Dr.  Banks  to  visit 
the  College.  His  lectures  were  given  be- 
fore the  entire  student  body  and  faculty, 
and  undoubtedly  proved  not  only  highly 
interesting  but  exceedingly  valuable. 
W.  C.  J. 


COLLEGE  NOTES 

TOLA  EXUM,  '97 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  have  Miss 
Minnie  Jamison  with  us.  Miss  Jamison 
was  here  tor  the  month  of  March.  She 
lived  at  the  Training  Cottage,  where 
she  has  a  class  in  Practical  Household 
Management.  This  class  was  composed  of 
agents  of  the  home  demonstration  work  in 
North  Carolina,  who  were  taking  the 
twelve  weeks'  course  at  the  College, 

Miss  May  McClellan  has  visited  friends 
at  the  College  recently.  Miss  McClellan, 
who  was  for  several  years  a  pop'ular  mem- 
ber of  our  faculty,  is  living  now  at  her 
home  in  Mooresville. 
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Miss  Mendenhall's  reception,  at  which 
Miss  McClellan  was  guest  of  honor,  was 
a  delighttal  occasion.  Miss  Mendenhall 
is  a  charming  hostess  and  we  hail  with 
delight  her  many  hospitable  invitations  to 
"The  Green  Cottage." 

Miss  Neltie  Allen,  '95,  of  Henderson, 
spent  a  day  at  the  College  in  February. 
Miss  Allen  is  President  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  and  was  here  to  arrange 
with  the  Board  plans  tor  the  annual 
■meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association  dur- 
ing commencement.  This  meeting  is  to 
be  a  very  important  one.  Among  other 
interesting  questions  to  come  up  for  dis- 
cussion is  that  of  changing  the  name  of 
the  College. 

College  Night  was  observed  in  the  Din- 
ing Hall  on  January  22nd.  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  students  came  in  costume  and 
the   following  program   was  given: 

Masque  Parade.  College  as  it  Ain't,  Ar- 
rival of  the  New  Girl,  Mass  Meeting,  Col- 
lege Night  Recieption,  Chapel,  Societies, 
Training  School,  Gym,  Magazine,  Library, 
Chorus,  Tennis,  Suffrage. 

Awarding  of  prizes  to  the  prettiest, 
most  original  and  most  comical. 

Retresumenis. 

College  Songs. 

The  judges  were  Miss  Mendenhall, 
Miss  Fort,  Miss  Boddie,  Miss  Petty,  Dr. 
Gove,  and  Mr.  Forney.  The  prizes  were 
awarded  to  CamUle  Campbell,  prettiest; 
Susie  Brady  and  Blanche  Howie,  most 
comical,  and  to  Genevieve  Campen,  most 
original. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  student  body  on 
February  26th,  Ruth  Kernodle,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  was  elected  President  for 
the  coming  year. 

Tempie  Boddie  is  President  of  the  Sen- 
ior Class. 

Louise  Maddry  has  been  recent'y  elected 
President  of  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association. 

Mr.  Leland  Powers,  a  well  known  read- 
er and  impersonator,  gave  a  very  enter- 
taining rendition  of  "David  Copperfleld" 
in  the  College  auditorium  on  March  6th. 

The  Cornelian  Society  was  entertained 
by  the  Adelphians  Saturday  evening, 
March  ISth.  A  Chinese  operetta,  "The 
Feast  of  the  Little  Lanterns,"  was  delight- 
fully rendered.  Florine  Rawlins,  as  Prin- 
cess Chan,  a  Chinese  heiress:  Kate  Jones, 
Mai  Ku,  a  Japanese  juggler  maid:  Eve- 
lyn Shipley,  We  Ling,  maid  to  the  Prin- 
cess; and  Altah  Pickett,  Ow  I^ng.  govern- 
ess to  the  Princess,  were  charming  in 
their  several  roles.  The  work  of  the 
chorus  was  effective  and  the  decoration 
of  wistaria  and  lanterns  helped  to  make 
a  real  Chinese  garden.  The  refresh- 
ments served  were  rice  cakes,  Chinese 
nuts  and  crystallized  Chinese  persim- 
mons; the  favors,  hand-painted  lanterns. 

The  College  Chorus,  assisted  by  the 
choir  from  Guilford  College,  under  the 
(Mrec^orship  of  Mr  Brown,  sang  Gaul's 
Holy  City  in  the  College  auditorium,  Sun- 
('ay  afternoon.  March  19th.  The  soloists 
were  Mrs.  Pauline  Abbott  Browning,  so- 
prano;   Miss   Margaret  Glenn,   contralto; 


Mr.  Fielding  Fry,  tenor;  Mr.  Dan  W. 
Sm'th,  l;aritone;  and  Mr.  Edgar  R.  Clapp, 
bass — all  of  Greensboro.  The  accompani- 
ment was  by  orchestra  composed  of  a 
number  of  musicians  of  Greensboro;  or- 
gan, Mr.  Scott-Hunter;  piano,  Miss  Al- 
leine  Minor. 

The  Greensboro  Daily  News  says:  "The 
only  criticism  of  an  unfavorable  sort  to 
the  performance  heard  was  that  so  few 
people  were  aile  to  witness  it."  The 
capacity  of  the  auditorium  is  limLed  and 
only  three  hundred  tickets  could  be  giv- 
en to  the  P'Jblic  generally.  These  ticli- 
ets  were  called  for  in  a  very  short  time 
and  there  were  no  seats  for  hundreds  of 
others  who  wished  to  come. 

The  College  authorities,  with  the  con- 
sent of  Mr.  Brown  and  those  who  take 
part,  acceded  to  the  many  raquests  for 
a  repetit'on  of  the  performance,  and  it 
was  given  again  on  Sunday,  March  26th. 


ALUMNAE  NOTES 

LAURA  HILL  COIT 

Mrs.  Margaret  -Mclver  Bowen,  '93,  is 
teaching  in  the  Lillington  Farm  Life 
School. 

Mrs.  E.  McK.  Goodwin,  '93,  visited  her 
daughter,  Louise,  at  th?  College  early  in 
the  year.  Louise  will  graduate  this  year. 
We  shall  be  proud  to  have  an  alumna 
of  the  second  generation. 

We  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Clarence  E.  Wilkins,  who  is  remembered 
here  as  Minnie  Grant,  '92.'93.  She  and 
Mr.  Wilkins  had  recently  lost  their  two- 
year-old  son,  Evans. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Cowper  R'ddick,  '92-'96,  is 
planning  to  attend  the  Pageant.  While 
here  she  will  look  around  Greensboro  with 
a  view  to  living  here  while  her  children 
are  in  high  school  and  college. 

Nan  Wood,  '93-'96,  was  married  in 
February  to  Mr.  Numa  J.  Causey,  of  New 
York  City. 

AUie  Bell  Blythe,  '95,  has  a  daughter, 
Margaret,  in  the  College  in  the  Junior 
Class.  Margaret  was  one  of  the  Adel- 
phian  debaters  who  won  the  Inter-Society 
debate  at  Thanksgiving. 

Nettie  M.  Allen,  '95,  who  is  President 
of  the  Alumnae  Association  this  year,  vis- 
ited the  College  in  February  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  defin'te  arrangements  for 
the  Alumnae  part  of  the  Commencement 
occasion.  She  was  given  a  hearty  wel- 
come by  her  many  friends  here. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Yoder,  remembered  here  as 
Netlie  Asbury,  '96,  Is  living  at  Linville 
City. 

Mr  C.  H.  Hamilton  was  a  welcome  call- 
er at  the  College  during  the  laymen's 
Convention  in  Greensboro.  Mr.  Hamilton 
marr'ed  Cornelia  Deaton.  '96.  He  brought 
the  welcome  news  that  Mrs.  Hamilton  is 
planning  to  attend  the  twentieth  anniver- 
sary of  her  graduation  this  Commence- 
ment. 

Lucy  Cobb,  '96-'97,  who  lives  in  High 
Point,  was  one  of  the  studen's  taking  the 
course  for  home  demonstration  agents  giv- 
en at  the  College  during  the  Erst  twelve 
weeks   of  the  year. 

Elsie  Weatherly  Pearson,  '96,  hopes  to 
attend  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  her 


graduation  this  Commencement.  Mrs. 
Pearson  was  President  of  the  first  of  the 
"Lavender  and  White"  classes,  all  of 
whom  are  partial  to  violets. 

Mrs.  Hall  Houston,  nee  Annie  Land, 
'96-'01,  is  living  in  Burlington. 

Sallie  Mclntire  Justice,  '90-'97,  is  agent 
of  the  A.  C.  T.  Railroad  and  postmistress 
at  Teacheys,  and  is  doing  all  this  work 
by  herself. 

Mary  Howe,  '97-'0O,  is  teaching  in  Hick- 
ory. 

Phoebe  Sutton,  '97-'0O,  Mrs.  B  V.  Bootff, 
of  Danvi.le,  Va.,  recently  lost  her  ten-yeai- 
old  son,  Robert,  by  an  automobile  acci- 
dent 

Em  Austin,  '97-'01,  kindly  remembers 
us  each  month  with  the  Carolina  Tele- 
phone Bulletin,  a  bright,  spicy,  business- 
like paper,  issued  ty  the  Carolina  Tel- 
ephone Society.  The  last  issue  contained 
an  interesting  article  which  stated  that 
the  Japanese  government  is  about  to  ap- 
propriate $10,000  000  for  th^  extension  of 
the  national  te'.erhcne  service. 

Mrs.  C.  M,  Beach,  nee  Bessie  Hagwood, 
'97-'02,  is  living;  in  Leaksville. 

Lily  Boney  Williams,  '9S,  was  present 
with  us  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  service,  led 
by  former  Presidents  of  the  Association. 
We  have  no  better  friends  than  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams and  her  husband.  Rev.  R.  Murphy 
Willams,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the 
Covenant  of  Greensboro. 

Mary  Wilson  Brown.  '9S-'02,  lives  in 
Yanceyville.  She  is  teaching  at  the  Ox- 
ford Orphanage. 

Martha  Jacocks  Smitbwick,  '99-'02,  in 
sending  $1  for  four  years'  subscription  to 
the  Alumnae  News,  says:  "I  certainly  do 
enjoy  the  News.  You  all  seem  to  be  very 
wide  awake  up  there  all  the  time.  A 
little  over  a  year  ago  our  house  was 
burned.  Now  we  have  a  new  one  with 
many  conveniences."  She  adds,  "I  hope 
they  will  not  change  the  name  of  the 
Normal " 

Margaret  Pierce,  '99,  is  spending  the 
year  at  Columbia  University,  taking  spe- 
cial courses  preparatory  to  her  work  as 
organizer  of  the  Natural  Education  School 
in  Wilmington. 

A  da'nty  announcement  card  brings 
the  news  of  the  arrival  on  February  11th 
of  Elizabeth  Gilmer,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Gant.  Mrs.  Gant  will  be 
remembered  as  Mamie  Gilmer  Banner, 
'99-'01,  who  served  the  College  so  effi- 
ciently for  years  as  our  office  stenograph- 
er. 

Mrs.  D.  T.  Lunsford.  nee  S.  Anna  Par- 
ker, '99,  is  teaching  in  Sm'thfield. 

Clara  Bell,  '99-'03,  is  teaching  in  El- 
kin. 

Ella  Anderson,  '99-'00,  was  married  in 
December,  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Scott,  of  Mel- 
ville 

Frances  Womble,  '01,  in  her  work  as 
High  School  Visitor,  writes  from  New- 
tern  on  February  20th,  as  follows:  "Since 
I  left  the  Normal  four  weeks  ago  I  have 
visited  Mebane,  Hillsboro,  West  Durham, 
Durham.  East  Durham.  Cary,  Raleigh, 
Wendell,  Wakelon.  Sanford,  Carthage, 
Apex,  Holly  Springs,  Dunn,  Selma,  Wil- 
son and  Washington.  I  expect  to  spend 
this   week  visiting  schools  on  the   road 
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from   Goldsboro   to   Wilmington,   making 
Goldsboro  lieadquarters." 

Mae  Amanda  Tenney,  '02-'03,  is  Super- 
intendent of  the  Mary  Elizabeth  Hospital 
in  Raleigh.  She  has  spent  two  very  busy 
years  in  Raleigh.  We  are  glad  to  we 
come  Miss  Tenney  as  a  member  of  our 
Association  and  a  subscriber  to  the  News 

Mary  Langdon  Ayer,  '02-'04,  Mrs.  Guy 
Edison  Kagey,  is  living  in  Dixon,  Wy- 
oming. 

Virgnia  Lejgett,  '02,  was  a  student  at 
the  College  d'uring  the  fall  of  1915.  She 
has  accepted  the  position  as  Rural  Su- 
pervi?or  in  Edgecomte  county. 

Annie  May  King,  '02-'05,  is  Mrs.  Eugene 
Wellington   Glass,  of  Durham. 

Havens  Carroll.  '03-'05,  was  married  in 
January  to  Mr.  Walter  Henry  TJpchurch, 
of  Oxford. 

Lou'se  Hill,  '03-'05,  was  married  in  De- 
cember to  Mr.  John  C.  Bower,  solicitor 
of  the  twelfth  judicial  district.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bower  are  now  occupying  their  hand- 
some new  home  in  Lexington. 

Bertha  Altright  Moore,  '03.  has  recent- 
ly been  e'ected  President  of  the  mission- 
ary and  aid  society  of  her  church  in  Gra- 
ham. 

L.yda  Faison  Barnes,  '03,  is  learning  to 
drive  the  family  car,  so  she  can  take  her 
two  little  girls  out  for  the  attractive 
drives  around  King's  Mountain.  Margar- 
et has  made  the  honor  roll  for  several 
months.    Leslie  May  is  not  yet  in  school. 

Mrs  W.  A.  Stanbury.  nee  Zula  Bruton, 
'n3-'05,  is  living  in  W'lson,  where  Mr 
Stanbury  is  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
church. 

We  wish  to  extend  our  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  Lake  McNairy  RufBn,  '03-'07,  in  the 
lOPS  of  her  little  daughter. 

Maude  Hnyie.  '04,  is  teaching  in  the 
Charlotte  schools. 

Lettie  Glass,  '04,  is  teaching  in  Chapel 
Hill. 

Maud  Barnard,  '04-'05,  has  accepted  a 
position  with  the  B.  F.  Johnson  Publish- 
ing Company 

Kate  Corpeu'pg,  '04-'05.  was  married  in 
December  to  Mr.  Bert  W.  Kirkman,  of 
High  Point. 

Bertie  Spruill,  '04-'07,  Is  Mrs.  J.  B.  Bry- 
an of  Hamlet. 

Rosa  Powell.  '04-'08,  is  Mrs.  Julius  H. 
Taylor,  of  Danville,  Va. 

Josie  Dameron,  '05,  is  teaching  mus'c 
in  Rocky  Mount. 

Kate  Finley,  '05,  writes  from  States- 
ville  that  they  have  ten  good  girls  in  the 
graduating  class  and  she  hopes  that  some 
of  them  may  enter  the  Normal  this  fall 

Bessie  Dan'el,  '05,  was  a  welcome  vis- 
itor at  the  College  when  she  was  on  her 
return  trip  from  Statesville  to  Roxboro. 
She  has  lost  none  of  her  oldtime  enthu- 
siasm. 

Lettie  Spainhour,  '05,  who  is  beginning 
her  year's  furlough  from  her  mission 
work  in  Soochow,  China,  visited  her  sis- 
ter, Aanie,  at  the  College  during  the  Stu- 
dent Volunteer  Convention.  She  was  an 
honored  guest  at  the  luncheon  given  in 
the  College  dining  'lall  to  the  volunteers. 
Miss  Spainhour  will  spend  some  time  in 
rest  at  her  Morganton  home  and  later  we 
hope  to  have  a  longer  visit  from  her.  She 


looks  just  exactly  like  she  did  when  she 
started  to  China  six  years  ago. 

Louise  Dixon  Crane,  '05,  with  her  hus- 
band and  Utile  son,  sailed  from  New  York 
early  in  March  for  Luebo,  Africa,  whxh 
is  in  the  Belgian  Congo.  They  sailed  on 
the  Roma,  Fabre  Line,  via  Lisbon.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Crane  have  spent  a  year  in 
America  on  furlough,  part  of  the  time  be- 
ing spent  in  study  at  Union  Seminary, 
Richmond,  Va.  All  Mrs.  Crane's  Normal 
friends  enjoyed  her  visit  to  the  Colleg? 
and  they  are  now  wishing  her  a  safe  voy- 
age over  the  Atlantic. 

Cosie  Mae  Burgess,  '05-'06,  is  Mrs. 
Clyde  H.  Bass,  of  Charlotte. 

Ida  Mae  Mundy,  '05-'06,  is  Mrs.  Thom- 
as C.  Clifton,  of  Newton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wiiram  Harrison  Bennett 
have  a  fine  son  two  months  old.  Mrs. 
Bennett  was  Lois  Reitzel,  '05-'06. 

Mrs.  Josie  Doub  Bennett,  '06,  is  teach- 
ing in  Rocky  Mount. 

Jessie  McMillan,  '06-'09,  was  married  in 
January  to  Mr.  D.  Thomas  Briles,  of  Fay- 
etteville. 

Grace  Gill,  '07,  is  teaching  in  Rocky 
Mount. 

Willie  Spainhour,  '07,  visited  the  Col- 
lege in  February  in  company  with  her 
sister,  Lettie  It  was  a  delight  to  have 
her  in  our  midst  aga-'n.  She  is  teaching 
in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  School  in  Mor- 
ganton. 

Ethel  Dalton,  '07,  visited  the  College 
during  February  and  was  present  at  the 
Valentine  luncheon  given  in  the  College 
dining-room.  She  looks  so  well  and  hap- 
py that  she  brought  cheer  to  us  all. 

Mamie  Toler,  '07,  now  Mrs.  W.  M.  Bai- 
ley, is  living  in  Philadelphia. 

Bertha  Cashwell,  '07-'0S,  is  teaching  in 
Bryson  City. 

Annie  Jean  Gash,  '07-'0S,  is  chairman  of 
the  Educational  Committee  of  the  North 
Carolina.  Division  of  the  U.  D.  C.  The 
members  of  the  U.  D.  C.  give  six  schol- 
arships worth  $75  each  to  -students  of 
the  College  who  are  descendants  of  Con- 
federate veterans. 

Clyde  Farmer,  '07-'09,  is  Mrs.  Connor 
Harris,   of  Rocky  Mount. 

Myrtle  Robertson,  '07-'09,  is  now  Mrs. 
D.  B.  Mclnnis,  of  Clio,  S.  C. 

Prudence  Belvin,  '07-'09,  is  teaching  in 
the  Parrish  Agricultural  School  at  Baha- 
ma. 

Lula  Whitesides,  '07-'10,  has  been  a  stu- 
dent at  the  Bible  Teachers'  Training 
School  in  New  York  City  for  the  past  five 
months.  She  will  now  enter  St.  Luke's 
Hospital  in  Richmond  to  be  trained  as  a 
nurse.  She  was  welcomed  as  a  visitor 
at   the   College  recently. 

Lillian  Fields,  '07-'ll,  is  teaching  in 
Hickory. 

Mollie  Townsend,  '07-'12,  writes  from 
the  Good  Shepherd  Mission  in  Morganton, 
"I  want  to  write,  but  my  days  are  full. 
and  when  night  comes  I  am  so  tired  that 
I  fall  into  bed.  The  Alumnae  News  is 
about  all  the  Normal  news  I  get,  and  I 
devour  it  hungrily,  tut  there  are  so  many, 
many  things  I  want  to  know  that  are  not 
in  the  News.  I  am  anxious  to  attend  the 
Pageant,  but  I  am  planning  to  go  to  New 
York  tor  a  year's  study,  so  I  may  not  be 


able  to  come.     I  will  be  thinking  of  you 
and  wanting  to  be  there  just  the  same." 

Pauline  Smithwick,  '08-'10,  now  Mrs. 
Glenwood  Capehart,  is  living  on  a  farm 
near  Merry  Hill. 

Mary  Williams,  'OS,  Mrs.  John  Young 
Templeton,  is  living  in  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Ella  Battle,  '08,  will  receive  her  A.  B. 
degree  from  Barnard  College  in  1916. 

Sophia  Dill,  '0S-'09,  was  married  in  Feb- 
ruary to  Mr.  Nathan  W.  Merwin,  of  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Cora  Morton,  '08-'09,  who  has  been 
working  in  Charlotte  £or  several  years, 
has  accepted  the  position  of  stenographer 
at  the  College,  which  was  left  vacant 
February  1st  by  the  resignation  of  Laura 
Weill  Stern,  '10. 

Grace  McCubbins,  '08-'O9,  volunteered 
to  be  a  nurse  at  the  Montrose  Sanito- 
rium  for  Tuberculosis. 

Allie  P.  Vann,  '08-'10,  was  married  in 
December  to  Mr.  Archie  Parker  Lassiter, 
of  Corapeake. 

Stella  Hoffman,  '08-'ll,  is  now  Mrs.  Don- 
ald Raymond  Boyette,  of  Scotland  Neck. 

Myrtle  Morris,  '0S-'12,  is  teaching  in  At- 
lantic. 

Annie  Edgerton,  '09-'10,  was  married  in 
December  to  Mr.  Miller  Bridger,  of  Blad- 
en. 

Rosalie  Asbury,  '09-'ll,  is  a  student  of 
voice  in  the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic. 

Gertrude  Finger,  '09-'12,  is  teaching  in 
Hickory. 

.     Alice  Ledbetter,  '10,  is  Mrs.  C.  S.  Wal- 
ters, of  Pilot  Mountain. 

Marion  Stevens,  '10,  Mrs.  Gurney  Pope 
Hood,  is  living  in  Morehead  City.  Mr. 
Hood  is  cashier  of  the  bank  at  that  place. 

Margaret  Cooper,  '10,  visited  the  Col- 
lege in  February.  She  is  teaching  in  Gra- 
ham. 

Beatrice  Whitaker,  '10-'12,  is  Mrs.  Ir- 
win  Muse,  of  Durham. 

Alfreda  Pittard,  '10-'12,  is  the  wife  of 
Mr.  J.  Browne  Evans,  editor  of  the  St. 
Pauls    Messenger. 

Lena  Baxley,  '10-'12,  is  teaching  in  At- 
lantic. 

Lily  Batterham,  '11,  will  receive  an  A. 
B.  degree  in  the  Arts  College  of  the  Ohio 
Sate  University  this  year.  She  is  plan- 
ning to  work  there  for  a  Master's  degree 
next  year,  majoring  in  mathematics. 

Ada  Viele,  '11,  visited  the  College  ear- 
ly in  the  year.  She  is  teaching  in  Win- 
ston-Salem and  is  very  enthusiastic  over 
her  work. 

Nan  Lacy,  '11,  spent  a  day  or  two  at 
the  College  in  February  doing  observa- 
tion work  in  the  Training  School. 

Minnie  Liftman,  '11,  spent  a  short  while 
at  the  College  in  February,  studying  un- 
der Mr.  Forney. 

Adelaide  Morrow,  '11,  is  teaching  in 
Graham. 

Annie  Forbes,  '11-'12,  is  now  Mrs.  W. 
L.  Stevens,  of  Shiloh. 

Mrs.  M.  O'H.  Alexander,  nee  Antoinette 
Black,  '11,  came  to  see  us  during  Febru- 
ary. She  had  been  to  Wilmington  on  a 
visit  to  her  family.  She  and  Mr.  Alexan- 
der live  in  Boston. 

Beulah  Coble,  '11-'13,  is  teaching  in 
Graham. 
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THE    NORTH    CAROLINA  I 

State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  j 

Culture      Scholarship      Service      Self- Support  \ 

offers  to  Women  a  Liberal  Education,  Equipment  for  Womanly  Service,    % 
Professional  Training  for  Remunerative  Employment  | 


Five  well-planned  courses  leadin_i{  to  degrees  in  Arts, 
Science,  Pedagogy,  Music,  and  Home  Economics. 

Special  courses  in  Tedagogy:  in  Mannal  Arts;  in  Do- 
mestic Science,  Household  Art  and  Economics;  in  Music; 
and  in  the  Commercial  Hranches. 

Teachers  and  Graduates  of  other  colleges  provided  for 
in  both  regular  and  special  courses. 


Equipment  modern,  including  furnished  dormitories, 
librarj',  laboratories,  literary  society  halls,  gymnasium, 
music  rooms,  teachers'  training  school,  infirmary,  model 
laundry,  central  heating  plant,  and  open  air  recreation 
grounds. 

Dormitories  furnished  by  the  State.  Board  at  actual 
cost.  E.\penses — board,  laundry,  tuition,  and  text-books 
— $195.00  a  year.  Tuition  free  to  those  who  pledge 
themselves  to  become  teachers. 


Fall  Term  Opens  in  September 


Summer  Term  Begins  in  June 


±  For  catalogue  and  other  information,  address  f 

I  JULIUS  L  FOUST,  President,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  I 


Hattie  Coats,  '11-'15,  is  now  Mrs.  C  P. 
Parker,  of  Hertford. 

Annie  M  Cherry,  '12,  is  Rural  Super- 
viFor  in   Harnett  county. 

Hazel  Hunt,  '12,  is  Mrs.  Andrew  Smith 
of  Goldsboro. 

•  Lucile  Middleton,  '12,  was  married  in 
December  to  Mr.  William  Roy  Ivey  of 
Lenoir. 

Alice  Whitson,  '12,  writes  from  Webb, 
Arizona:  "I  am  enjoying  my  work  im- 
mensely this  year,  though  it  is  so  different 
here  from  the  mountains  of  Carolina  We 
have  all  sorts  of  queer  experiences,  very 
much  like  the  regulation  western  scenes 
in  the  picture  shows.  As  we  are  quite 
near  Douglas,  the  Mexican  war  has  seem- 
ed very  real  and  I  have  even  seen  the  no- 
torious Villa.  I  wish  I  could  attend  the 
Pageant.  As  this  is  impossible,  I  hope  to 
persuade  my  mother  to  go  instead." 

Lillian  Avery,  '12-'13,  is  Mrs  Robert 
Davis,  of  Morganton.  Mr  Davis  is  As- 
sistant Cashier  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Morganton. 

Lucile  Williamson,  '12-'13,  is  Mrs.  Percy 
Lawson  Withers,   of  Morganton. 

Mary  Porter,  '13,  is  teaching  in  Con- 
cord  this   year. 

Lura  Brogden,  '13,  is  teaching  mathe- 
matics in  the  Washington  High  School. 

Ethel  Keeter,  '13,  was  married  in  Oc- 
tober to  Mr.  James  H.  B.  Jenkins,  Jr.,  of 
Rock  Hill,  S.  C.  Mr.  Jenkins  is  with 
the  Citizens  National  Bank  of  Rock  Hill. 


Minnie  Somers,  '13,  is  teaching  in  Mt. 
Airy. 

Natalie  Tuck,  '13-'14,  is  now  Mrs.  O.  L. 
Gofortb,  of  Chapel  Hill,  N.   C. 

Rochelle  Pippin,  '14,  teaches  in  Jack- 
sonville, N.  C. 

Pearl  Temple,  '14,  Is  teaching  in  San- 
ford. 

Odoll  Hardware  GoinDani] 

HARDWARE  AND  MILL  SUPPLIES 

MftNTELS,  GRATES  AND  TILES 
Builders'  Finisttino  Hardware 

GREENSBORO,      N.     C. 
Wills  Book  and  Stationery  Co. 

Booksellers  -.  Stationers  .-  Office  Outfitters 

206  South  Elm  St.       Telephone  194 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 


W.  Perry  Reaves.  M.  D.  Charles  R.  Reaves.  M.  D. 

DRS.  REAVES  &  REAVES 

EYE,  EAR,  NOSE  AND  THROAT 

OFFICE  AND   INFIRMARY 

REAVES  BUILDING 

W.  SYCAMORE  STRl£ET  'PHONE   30 

GREENSBORO    N.   C. 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE  OF 
AGRICULTURE  AND  lyiECHANIC  ARTS 

THE  STATE'S 

INDUSTRIAL   COLLEGE 

FOR  MEN 

Courses  offered  in  Agriculture  and  allied  .sciences  ; 
in  Civil,  Electrical  and  Mechanical  Hn^ineering;  in 
Textile  Arts  ;  and  in  Industrial  Chemistry. 
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FOR   CATALOGUES,   ADDRESS 

E.  B.  OWEN,  Registrar, 

RALEIGH,    N.   C. 

NGRAVED    VISITING   CARDS 
and  WEDDING  INVITATIONS 


EDWARDS   &   BROUQHTON   PTG.  CO. 

Steel  Die  and  Copperplate  Rn?ravers  R.1LRI6D,  I.  C. 


JOS.  J.  STONE  &  CO. 
printers 
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